





From the Quarterly Review. 

1. The Handbook of Travel-Talk; a Collection of 
Dialogues and Vocabularies, intended to serve 
as Interpreter to Travellers. By the Editor 
of the Handbooks of Germany, France, and 
Switzerland. 12mo. 2d Edition. 1850. 

2. The Royal Phraseological English-French and 
French-English Dictionary. By J. Cu. 'Tar- 
ver, French Master, Eton. 2 vols. 8vo. 
1845-1850. Pp. 1670. 


Tue motto of this useful manual of Travel- 
Talk is Bacon’s famous saying—* He that travel- 
leth into a country before he has some entrance 
into the language, goeth to school and not to trav- 
el.” We hope the editor means gradually to ex- 
tend his work, and, having profited by what he 
has done, shall be happy if in the following 
remarks he finds anything either of encouragement 
or of suggestion. 

Lavater has laid down that the character of a 
man may be detected not less clearly—nay, often | 
much more so—in the most trifling gestures, in 
the ordinary tone of his voice, in the way he takes 
a pinch of snuff, or mends a pen, than in great 
actions, or when he is under the influence of 
the stronger passions, which indeed obliterate 
nice distinctions : — 





| 
| 


Love levels ranks ; lords down to cellars hears, 

And bids the brawny porter walk up stairs. 
If we allow that these little things may afford the 
true index of individual character, it follows that 
they must be the faithfullest signs of national char- 
acter also; and thence comes it that the best 
history of a people is to be found in its dictionary. 
Let us take a particular class of words and phrases 
—a very ordinary and limited one—and we are 
much deceived if we shall not find a mass of char- 
acteristic traits daguerreotyped, the more strik- 
ingly because involuntarily, in the commonest 
forms of salutation. 

Observe the tone that predominates in those of 
the East ; what an air they breathe of primeval 
simplicity, what condensed documents they are 
of the external nature and the state of society. In 
them we clearly mark the ceremonious politeness 
of half-savage peoples, among whom a word or 
look is instantly requited by stroke of ataghan or 
thrust of lance—exactly as was found among the 
red men of the great western prairies ; for it is an 
old observation that no purest-blooded aristocrat of 
the most refined court, not even Louis Quatorze in 
all his glory, could be more perfectly well-bred 
than a Huron chief. The immobility too of the 
region is well reflected, for these little phrases will 
be found nearly identical over an immense expanse 
and through a vast duration. They are almost all 
based upon a religious feeling ; and convey in the 
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peace, the suwmmum bonum, the prime want and 
wish in such countries and under such conditions 
of life. A pastoral people is always warlike ; and 
throughout the Bible this is the invariable blessing 
which forms the staple of salutation. Shalim! 
We trace the ruling idea in the very name of 
Jeru-salem. We plainly see that when their lan- 
guage was crystallizing they must have been a 
people whose hand was against every man and 
every man's hand against them ; and the Bedouins 
of the present day have precisely the same charac- 
ter, embodied and eternized in the same salutation. 
In some Hebrew modes of greeting we also see 
strong traces of a gross sensuous character ; there 
is an under-tone that speaks of a land dropping and 
running over with fatness—a gurgling of luscious 
rivers of milk and honey, oil and butter, more 
than in ten German tables-d’hote. ‘* No marvel,” 
says Carlo Buffone, ‘‘ that that saucy, stubborn 
generation were forbidden pork ; for what would 
they have done, weil pampered with fat griskins, 
that durst murmur at their Maker out of garlick 
and onions ?”’ 

Islam probably made but a small change in the 
habits of those tribes among whom it was first in- 
troduced ; and consequently we shall find little in 
these phrases. The same religious tone con- 
tinues, modestly conbined with an incipient tinge 
of fatalism. ‘‘ May your morning be good !”’ says 
the Arab : ‘* May God strengthen your morning !”’ 
‘* Perhaps thou shalt be fortunate.”’ ‘* God grant 
thee his favors !’’ ‘* If God will, thou art well !”’ 
** If God will’’—here the fatalist does not even ven- 
ture to put up a prayer, but only asserts the fact. 
** If God will, all the members of thy fanily enjoy 
good health.’’ Here we have the reclusion of 
women indicated in an unmistakable manner. 

The pride, gravity, and laconism of the Ottoman 
are no less faithfully depicted. His salutations: 
generally include 2 sort of saving clause, as, “‘ If 
God will,’’ or the like; but they breathe strong 
proofs of confidence as to the success of the petir 
tion. The Turks are not a people 

— in Fortune qui casibus omnia ponunt, 

Et nuilo credunt mundum rectore moveri, 

Natar& volvente vices et lucis et anni ; 
and it must assuredly give no small dignity to 
social intercourse when the most lofty and solemn 
traths are thus bronght into contact with the 
familiar speeches of common life. ‘‘ Be under the 
guard of God ;’’ ‘* My prayers are for thee ;”’ 
“* Forget me not in thy prayers.”’ ‘Their phrases, 
however, seem formal and colorless when compared 
to the torrent of hyperbolical compliment poured 
forth as a matter of course by the fluent and facile 
Persian. The same difference may be discerned 
as between the Englishman and the Frencliman. 
The only trace of tender or poetical feeling we 
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have noted in a tolerably copious list of Turkish 
complimentary greetings is the following : ‘* Thy 
visits are as rare as fine days’’—which, moreover, 
evidently dates from a period long prior to their 
descent upon the serene shores of Roumelia. 
** Peace be upon thee!” says the Persian—not 
with thee, as among us in the olden time, but upon 
thee, as though it were to drop visibly, 


like the gentle dew from heaven, 
Upon the place beneath. 


‘How is the state of thine honor?” ‘Is thy 
exalted high condition good?” ‘* Glory to God 
by thy benevolence !’’ ‘* I make prayers for thy 
greatness !’" ‘ May thy shadow not be removed 
from our head!’? ‘* May thy shadow never be 
less!” Is it possible to be conceived by one who 
has any touch of what Sir Thomas Browne calls 
** the dueteroscopie or second-sight of things,”’ that 
these perpetual shadows, and the rest of the su- 
pellex of Oriental Novels—(alas, for Hajji Baba !) 
—can be mere matter of accident? Could a 
foggy, shivering Frieslander say, May your 
shadow never be lesst Observe, also, the immense 
part played in the Oriental world by the idea of 
paternity—a part which begins in the very infancy 
of mankind—which was carried by the Jews in 
particular to a great height, as each man flattered 
himself that he might be the father, or at least 
ancestor, of the Messiah—and you will see, in the 
still hourly employment and sacrosanct veneration 
of that idea, a relic of the first generations—a leaf 
from the groves of Fden, a lock of wool from the 
sheep of Abel. There are even whole tribes and 
nations who take their names of individuals from 
this idea of paternity—a man not calling himself 
the son, but the father, of so-and-so. Consider, 
if this method were to be generally adopted, what | 
a change would take place in the personal nomen- 
clatures of half the world; we should have no 
more Morisons or Hudsons, Fitzherberts or Fitz- 
clarences—no more O'Connels or O' Briens — Mac- 
Nabs or MacGregors—the Ivanovitches and Gavy- 
riloffs and Jellachichs would be rooted out from 
among the orthodox Slavonic peoples ; there would 
be no more [slandie Olafsons and Sigmundsens ; 
nay. there would have ‘been no Atreides, no 
Peleides. In the desert, men of 4. p. 1850 call 





themselves, not the son of their father, but the 
father of their son. One class of the population 
among us, it must be confessed, might be far from 
displeased were this mode to be introduced ; it| 
would singularly gratify young couples in the flush | 
and glory of ** their first..’ But ‘* Thou hast ex- 
alted my head !"°—*‘* May thy horn be sifted up !’*| 
—would never do in Cheapside. In Egypt they | 


or 
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burning quotidian tertian.’’ ‘‘ May your shadow 
never be Jess !’’ beside being a most picturesque 
expression, stereotyped in human speech—human 
speech, that only firm, solid, unfluctuating thing 
(except a whig ministry perhaps)—is also a neat 
formula for the respect Orientals entertain for fat. 
Not only does it typify, as in some indestructible 
Babylonian frieze, a burning climate, where violent 
light and strong shadow are before the eyes of 
man from the cradle to the grave—a climate where 
the fan and the parasol have become emblems and 
insignia of sovereign rank, like our  sceptre 
(originally the staff—the accompaniment of old aye, 
and hence of wisdom and authority) but it marks 
the honor and glory attached to obesity in a climate 
where nove but the rich and great can reach (by 
having plenty to eat and little to do) the envied 
pinnacle of twenty stone. Thus we are told of 
the Hindoos, in Major Williamson's Oriental 
Sports, (chap. xv.,) that the possessor of a jolter- 
head ** is a happy individual, who passes his life 
surrounded by the warmest demonstrations of 
respect and veneration.”” But why quote for 
readers all fresh from Morier, l’raser, Lane, King- 
lake, Layard, and the ** Milordos Inglesis’’ of yes- 
terday? How deliciously sumptuous is the greet- 
ing of the Chinese—*‘ Have you eaten your rice ? 
Is your stomach in good order?’ What people 
could generate such a phrase but timid, frowsy, 
formular inhabitants of the Central Flowery Land? 
Could it have taken root in Aberdeen or Xen- 
tucky ! 

But all these phrases must have been private 
property before they became common; they must 
have happily conveyed a reality before they grew 
to be merely conventional forms of speech. In 
other words, they were invented by a man of ge- 
nius in every case, and bear the impress of ge- 
nius—i.e., of a concentration of the thoughts and 
sentiments of the age into a focus of vivid bril- 
liancy. <A proverb has been happily defined, by a 
living statesman, ‘‘the wit of one man, the wis- 
dom of many.’’* All the picturesque metaphor, 


| the bold and striking condensation, the lightning- 


like pointedness of that exquisite form of lan- 
guage which we call Slang, has no other origin 
but this: nay, all that is worthy to be called lan- 
guage (which sometimes makes up but a moder- 
ate part of the dictionary) has no other source, or 
modus existendi, Look at the slang of any trade 
or profession, and we shall see that every werd of 
it is literally a ‘‘ word that burns’’—the _ inde- 
structible vesture of a thought. ‘The high-toby- 
man or cracksman—(Cracksman! what a poem in 
two syllables!)—who invented the word swag ; 
the sailor (‘* in many a tempest had his berd he 


have a form of salutation which stamps and fixes! shake’’) who first talked of his ship’s fore-fovt, 
a feverish climate to the life: ‘* How goes the | or qualified the vessel as she ; the first boxer who 


perspiration? Do you sweat copiously '”’ and this, in a commonplace head beheld a nob—the head 
as father Rabelais says, pour cause, seeing that in. , 


those regions, if you do not continue in the diapho-| * So Mr. G. C. Lewis tells us in his book “ On ihe In- 


retic mood, meltingly alive to the torrid ferveney fluence of Authority.”—-We name our author, and he 
| should have named his statesman—but we hope there 


of the sun, you run @ great risk of melting away | will he no offence in adding that we believe he means 
altogether—of exhaling—of dying, in short, in ‘* a) Lord John Russell. ‘s 
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being viewed simply as the subject of knocks, fib-| books from Gronovius to Grote. In Homer, one 
bing, and evil-entreatment, and thus by a stretch | does not meet with much variety of greeting: in- 
of transcendental metaphysic abstraction reduced | deed, forms could hardly have flourished at such a 
to its lowest terms, detached from all associations time. Everybody appears to be actuainted with 
but those of fisticufis—or, even more wondrous-| everybody else in the throng of the onslaught as 
ly perhaps, a conk; the first bibliomaniac who perfectly as so many Tipperary boys at a faction- 
spoke of ‘‘ tall copies,”’ of ‘* foxing ’’ and ‘‘erop-| fight ; for they almost always prelude their en- 


ping ;"’ this man, of whatever breed or degree, 
was a poet. Let no dainty objector whisper that 
such words are common, vulgar, familiar, and can- 
not be poetical. Daisies. are common ; the sea is 
common; men, women, and children are exeeed- 
ingly common, at least in some parts of the 
world, and yet we believe they are allowed by 
the best judges to be not only poetical, but the 
very stuff and matter of all poetry. ‘They are 
what the Lord Chamberlain Polonius wished his 
son to be, 
Familiar, but by no means vulgar. 

Indeed, their very commonness prevents them from 
ever being vulgar: for what is vulgarity but the 
effort to be something not common? 


The Greek salutation seems to have been sub- ' 


ject to few changes ; but this circumstance, which 
may at first sight appear against us, seeing that 
the Greeks were so capricious a generation, so 
mobile, imaginative, and composed of such a num- 
ber of tribes, will on examination furnish an ad- 
ditional buttress. The Hellenic race, notwith- 
standing the multitude of internal nuances, was 
essentially ‘fone and indivisible.” A strongly 
graven line bounued them from the Bugfugor on 
every side ;—they were as completely one people 
through a common patriotic pride and a highly 
developed civilization, as the Jews were by an 
elaborate scheme of social distinctions and the in- 
tensity of religious pride and scorn. Hence it 
was quite natural that they should all agree in 
using one and the same form for the expression of 
those general sentiments which constitute the 
groundwork of intercourse. And what a word 
of greeting was it that they selected—or rather, 


(counter with a little chaffing, to the same effect as 
,the ** Come out, ye thief 0’ the world, till I bate 
, the skin aff the ugly bones of you!’ We say to 
| the same effect, for the Homeric heroes use, even 
in their most excited moments, language which 
never loses a character of majesty, still further 
heightened by the sonorous recitative of the di- 
\vine hexameter. ‘The comedy-writers, no less 
than the great Mwonian, afford innumerable ex- 
amples of cheffing, often of a truly rich, imagin- 
ative, and altogether Hellenic luxurianee: but 
we must not allow our pen to linger in these 
‘‘ shady spaces.’’ As to the Neo-Greeks having 
lost all distinctive nationality, they of course have 
not preserved anything really original in lan- 
guage. Theirs is a vile piebald jargon, with just 
80 many traces remaining of the glorious speech 
of old as to make the contemplative more keen- 
_ly feel its degradation; like a baker's oven piled 
“up of ruined stones, among which glances out 
here and there some broken bit of Phidian bas- 
relief put in upside down. The Greeks of Otho 
say tT xuvets? what dost thou’—a phrase which 
evidently could by no possibility have grown up 
| indigenously among such a chattering, cheating, 
unprofitable people. Our wise old poet, Lord 
| Brooke, says— 


| 


States have decrees as human bodies have: 

Spring, Summer, Autumn, Winter— and the Grave 
and no hope seems so vague and visionary as that 
‘of making, by any combination of circumstances, 
an exception to the common lot, or of reviving @ 
dead nationality. What is true of the individu- 
‘al is true of the mass of individuals; ond what is 
‘true of the body of a man is no less true of his 


that. grew up among them like a tree—Xurge == \tuind, and consequently of his language, the com- 


rejoice, be glad! 
been! Yes, from the cradle to the grave, in the 
agora or in the vineyard, in the torch-lighted 
thalamus or on the battle-field, efery moment of 
the Greek’s existence was filled with joy, with 
joy and grace—yuers. ‘Think of him who 

Steruitur, et dulees moriens reminiscitur Argos ; 
of the Spartan} who “ smiles in dying ;”’ remem- 
ber the luxury of beauty which pervades and sat- 
urates every image, every word of their poets, 
whose very storms are set to music, like some 
tempest-chorus of Handel or Beethoven; with 
the oldest of whom the crooked beak ‘of the ca- 
reering ship cuts musically through the billows— 
billows so deeply amethyst, and set off with such 
dazzling foam, that we seem to be sailiag in fairy- 
land :-— 

"Ev S tvtuoc rei ae wicor toro, dui dé zvua 

Sreign wogpr geo utyud’ teze, rnog lovans. 


We are not sure whether this single word zatgr 
be not a better key to the people than all the sage 


What a people that must have | pletest incarnation of his mind. Alas, the noble 


tongue is dead :— 
The learned Greek, rich in fit epithets, 
Blessed in the lovely marriage of sweet words, 

The salute of the primitive Romans, like their 
social character, their manners, their institutions, 
was founded upon the idea of bodily strength, 
vigor, aptitude for war: with them virtue (virtus, 
manhood) was synonymous with being ‘* frigoris 
et famei patiens’’—their ideal man was 

Patria idoneus, utilis agris, 
Utilis et bellorum et pacis rebus agendis. 
“ Salve,” ‘* vale’’—hbe healthy, be strong! Sure- 
ly this is as perfect a portrait as zeigr, as Sha- 
lim. What a people that must have been, where 
virtue signified manliness, and valor (literally 
strencth) at the same time value and courage; a 
man’s whole value being in the measure of his 
valor. These are a pair of convertible terms, 
whose existence forms the best commentary on 





the elder history of Rome. Was not the poet 
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right when he cried out, in that noble rapture, 
Fooueuipainedadknmgatet 
For true valor, virtue, manliness, consists quite as 
rouch in sparing the overthrown as in warring- 
down the proud. A people with such words fa- 
miliarly in their mouths could not help being 
dominant. What a tone of frank gravity, of 
rough military bluntness, there is in all their old- 
er language! One man meets another, by whose 
side he may have stood when the savage-eyed, 
shaggy-haired Gaul was hurled back in the full fury 
of his shrieking onset from the steady line of the 
legion, and he says to his—not friend or ‘* brud- 
er,’ but—fellow-citizen, ‘‘be healthy,’’ ‘* be 
strong.’’ But, observe, as they declined from the 
‘* barbata simplicitas,’’ how their salutations grew 
more and more ingenious :— 
Occurrit quidam, notus mihi nomine tantim, 
Arreptaque manu: Quid agis, dulcissime rerum ?— 
Suaviter, ut nunc est, inquam, et cupio omnia que vis. 
This dulcissime rerum, something like the ‘‘ my 
dear creatures ’’ and ‘‘ childs’ of Congreve’s and 
l'arquhar’s fops, is a shrewd argument of degen- 
eracy: a Roman of the days of Camillus, who 
should have used a phrase of such effeminate turn, 
would have been pulled up before the Censor and 
swinged for corrupting the morals of the Quirites. 
We too hear occasionally, ‘Oh you sweet, dear 
little thang !’’ but it is said only to a baby, and it 
is but young ladies of sixteen who say it. On 
the other hand, the Quid agis ? == what dost thou? 
—is evidently a good deal older than the Dulcis- 
sime rerum, and characteristic of the true manners 
—direct straight-forwardness and indomitable ac- 
tivity. ‘* Pretty well, as times go,’’ answers 
poor Horace, ‘‘ and I am your most obedient ;”’ 
dying to get rid of the unmerciful toga-holder. 
Cupio omma que vis is far from being a badly de- 
vised phrase for the purpose of showing a man 
politely to the door; but it bears strong marks 
(as indeed does the very idea of showing a man 
to the door at all, nay, even the abstract notion 
and entelechy of a bore) of being the product of 
an advanced civilization. 

The Romans, in the plump days of Horace, 
had grown to be a singularly idle, quidnune, gap- 
ing, lounging tribe ; but they continued to attach 
an inordinate value to health, inasmuch as a fit of 
illness kept them at home amid the gloom and 
discomfort of their miserable lodgings, and de- 
prived them of the darling pleasure of lazzaron- 
ing away their mornings at the audiences of their 
patron, at the bath, or in the fish-market. Thus 
the very effeminacy of their present life contrib- 
uted to keep up the old salve, vale, and other cor- 
poreal good wishes, which had been invented as 
an expression of military courage, and of a read- 
iness to plough or fight with equal energy for the 
good of Rome, to devote oneself with Decius to 
the Infernal Gods, or sup on “‘ turnips roasted in 
a Sabine farm :”’ 


Bené nam valetis omnes, 
Pulchré concoquitis, nihil timetis: 
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and this line of the poet gives us a perfect antic- 
ipation of the famous dictum of Madame Du Def- 
fand, who asserted that all happiness and misery, 
all virtue and vice, depend simply upon the state 
of our digestion. This, indeed, is more profound 
than it seems; and the connexion between ‘‘ pul- 
chré concoquere”’ and ‘ nihil timere,’’ is so close, 
delicate and mysterious, that the only aim of half 
the metaphysical and political treatises that have 
ever been published is to trace the bond which 
unites them. The French theorem just quoted 
was promulgated at a time when the whole sur- 
face of society, nay, the very foundations of right 
and wrong, were heaving and cracking; and it 
was received with some alarm by the few. On 
the whole, it was a merry sort of a tirae—pleas- 
ant but wrong; and was admirably formulized by 
Madame Du Barri (Madame’s own existence be- 
ing nothing else but an intense individualization 
of the epoch) in her “ aprés nous le déluge !’"—a 
mot to the full as picturesque as the equally re- 
nowned exclamation of Tiberius : 


’Euov Savortos yara wey Into tree! 


After the final extinction of constitutional liberty 
and order in Rome, when slavery and conquest 
went hand in hand, and marched with such colos- 
sal strides over the prostrate world, there was 
reigning throughout society precisely the same self- 
ish levity, the same desperate /aissez aller, the 
same want of earnest belief, and neglect of every- 
thing but momentary pleasure and profit, as 
characterized the state of Europe, but especially 
France, just before the tremendous eruption of the 
long-confined volcano. The locomotive was spinning 
along, sure to go off the rails at last, and all they 
had to do was to keep the wheels well greased in 
the mean iime. The greatest blessing of life was 
then ‘*a good stomach and a bad heart.”” The 
Romans, it may be remarked, had another form of 
salutation, used the first thing in the morning and 
the last at night—the last too at a funeral, as in 
those lovely lines of Catullus to his brother's 
memory :— 
Nunc et in eternum, Frater, ave atque vale !— 


being the sacramental words used when the corpse 
was burning on the pile, and the mourners circled 
around it thrice in sad procession crying out the 
final adieu. What can be the original meaning 
of the word? It seems we must wait for that 
until Etruria finds a Rawlinson ; but if we knew 
its pedigree who doubts that we should find it as 
characteristic as salve or vale? 

In the languages derived from the Latin, or 
rather from the corrupted Latin called Romanz, 
we can see the same delicacy of shading ; but if 
we were able to make all the collections and 
researches which the full discussion of such a sub- 
ject requires, we should be obliged to write, not an 
article, but an Encyclopedia. We must content 
ourselves with a few indications. The Genoese 
in the middle ages used to say Sanita e guadag- 
no == Health and gain; a phrase combining the 
two elements of their character in such perfection 
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that no commentary can either simplify or condense 
it. But the Italians have been metamorphosed 
since the Merchant Princes and the Golden Book 
—‘* Bottom, thou art translated !’’"—and until 
some better means than they have of late been 
trying shall have raised them up again into men, 
we must content ourselves with taking them as 
they are, and remarking the Crescete in santité of 
the priest-ridden Neapolitan, and the ‘‘ 1 am your 
slave” of the liberal Piedmontese. The same 
pliable, pitiable servility may be traced through 
most of the forms of the country, dedications of 
books, subscriptions of letters, and so forth ; there 
is hardly an idiom which does not partake of this 
faint odor. In Come sta? Come state? we have 
packed together the nearly opposite tendencies 
which go to make up the main groundwork of the 
Italian character—an extreme nervous mobility, 
expressed in the come, combined with the al- 
together unprogressive indolence of the séate. 
Surely this must be a nation not destined for a 
sudden redevelopment of vitality. And is not 
Italy the land of farniente? To stand, to be, to 
exist, in such a region, is in itself such a blessing, 
that life fleets lazily and sunnily away, without 
giving a temptation or a motive to more activity 
than is required for the procuring of a suflicient 
quantity of iced water and maccaroni. In the 
toil-compelling north such a phrase as Come state ? 
—the very syllables of which seem to come out 
languidly, as when one is lying half asleep under 
the shade of a great patulous beech-tree in a 
blazing midsummer noon—would be impossible. 

In Spanish one finds, superadded to the Italian 
immobility and passiveness, a certain smack of the 
fine old Castilian pride and haughty gravity : 

Don Hermogenes. Buenas tardes, Sefiores. 

Don Pedro. A \a orden de VS. 

Don Antonio. Felicisiinas, amigo Don Hermogenes. 
** Good late,”’ instead of ‘‘ Good evening,”’ is of 
the same stamp with that other Hispanicism of 
calling the evening sereno. Vayacon Dios, Seitor 
Caballero! has a relish of strong self-respect 
mingled with religiosity—and the phrase gives 
one a high idea of the tone of personal character 
which must anciently have predominated in the 
dominions of the Catholic kings; as do Quede 
VS. Con Dios :—Queremos hacerle a VS. cuantos 
obsequios sean posibles :— Mi alegre mucho de ver a 
VS., y de conocerlo, Setor Doctor :—Beso las 
manos a VS, :—Soy de VS. The highly ellipti- 
cal form of the last salutation is worthy of notice. 
It should be noted also that the Spaniard, with all 
his religion, does not place the religious idea first, 
as the Oriental does, but says Vaya con Dios! 
He is not of the mind of honest Dogberry—* and 
put God first, for God forbid but God should go 
before such rascals.”” In May you live muchos 
aftos, or a thousand years, however, one plainly 
perceives traces of the Moor. An Englishman 
would never be able to conquer so far his inracin- 
ated dread of what he in his ultra-poetical slang 
calls humbug and flummery, as to use so hyper- 
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bolical a formula. Life too—mere life in the ab- 
stract—is much less desirable under our cloudy 
skies and among our easterly winds than in Spain ; 
for which reason the wish for long life could never 
be among us a common greeting. We reserve 
it for solemn occasions, as Long live the queen ! 
Above all, note the ‘* VS."’ so prodigally used. 
Does not the very exaggeration of this contraction 
—a contraction which must have been gradual, 
and each step dictated by the wish to save time— 
indicate the proud politeness of ‘* your Don,’’ who 
would have a hundred times a day to ‘** brook the 
stab’’ if he omitted ‘* phrase of courtesy.’’ And 
if this process took piace where time is of so little 
value—a fact proved no less clearly by the lan- 
guage—above all others fertile in big, rumbling, 
rolling, long-tailed words—than by their siestas, 
guitar-strumming, and interminable screeching of 
romances—what must have been the frequency of 
call that finally screwed Vuestra Mercedes into 
Ustedes (spoken) and VS. (written) ? 

Comment vous portez-vous? Most readily do 
we acknowledge the flood of light which has been 
thrown on French phrases by M. Tarver*—but 
every syllable of this deserves to be studied by a 
Bopp or a Grimm for half a canister of Canaster 
at least, that all the profound essence—quinta 
pars nectaris—may be completely extracted and 
distilled out of it, ad resitluum, by the bee-like 
acumen of some linguistic Berzelius or philologic 
Scheele. This little phrase of three words (for 
the vous being repeated only counts for one) con- 
tains the very soul of the French character, their 
manners, their histury; and not only gives the 
portrait of their Past, but helps us to an almost 
infallible prognostication of their Future. Quadli- 
tas is monstrously developed in proportion to guid- 
ditas. How is the formula, not what. He bvusies 
himself mainly with the shapes and shows of 
things; and therefore comment is the prominent 
and leading. stroke in that involuntary photograph 
which he strikes off fifty times a day. Then the 
portez-vous. How do you carry yourself? Out- 
side, externality, superficial ginger-bread work in 
every letter ef it. An. impressionable, eager, 
restless, vivacious manner of man, always ready 
to make love—and a droll sort of love it is now-a- 
days—or to cock his cap over his eye, and ‘* mourir 
pour la patrie ;’’ doing trivial things in a solemn 
way and solemn things in a trivial one; a tigre- 


* M. Tarver’s work is really a valuable addition to our 
Dictionary shelf—the most important shelf in every man’s 
library. The nice skill with which he has compared and 
contrasted the phrases of the two most influential of mod- 
ern tongues can hardly be over-praised. Such a book 
might well deserve a distinct notice ; but we are happy 
to take this opportunity, meantime, of saying that one of 
the volumes has now been in constant use with us for five 
years, and we should be at a loss to name another recent 
one of its class which we have found more useful. The 
idea was happy, and the execution has been most laud- 
= careful. e have been infinitely obliged to it in 
reading the lighter French literature of this day—so full 
of vocables fresh from the mint of camp or guinguetie, 
and lively audacious turns, gwrarta ovvetorory, un- 
dreamt of by “ the forty” —-which would have puzzled 





Voltaire as much as Jolinson. 
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singe, as he was called by the vates who knew 
him best, and now and then a_ singe-tigre. 
Sterne's old story of the little barber proposing to 
** immerge the wig in the ocean,”’ will be true to 
the end of the chapter. A vaporing, active, 
aggressive, demonstrative people, on whom little 
things and great make an equally strong and 
equally fugitive impression ; jesting commonly at 
everything but trifes, and never more irresistibly 
comic than when trying with all their might to be 
serious—for instance, playing at constitution-mak- 
ing—a spectacle that reminds one of a party of 
little Emmies and Carries playing at company. 
in this Comment vous portez-vous? one sees the 
theatrical character in perfection, the instant iden- 
tification of the person speaking with the person 
spoken to, which is the definition of theatricality. 
The whole language how like the people! Every 
phrase compused of a heap of minute particles, y, 
ne, ca, and so forth, just as the French mind is a 
heap of fluttering odds and ends, all alive and 
dancing—all heriss:, to use their own admirable 
word—yet the result an inimitable medium, not 
fur poetry nor eloquence, nor lofty reasoning, 
but for chat—which they are the only people to 
render neither bald nor disjointed. Latin, with 
all the Roman flowingness and music taken out of 


it, svipped, and nipped, and clipped, like a Ver- | 


sailles yew-tree. ‘Think of French being pre- 
cisely—as far as elementary structure and origin 
are concerned—the same tongue as Italian, and 
then calculate what must be the difference of idiv- 
syncrasy from ove and the same plastie substance 
to have produced two such fabrics. The effect is 
far more astonishing than if the two had had quite 


proof of the power of national character to give) intelligibleness of the proposition. 





| 


indep2ndent sources, and is truly an overwhelming | insignifieant particles, not at all necessary for the 
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Gallic flippancy in the ga! The old Middle-Age 
French, on the other hand, bears a general char- 
acter of uniformity and strong religious feeling. 
** Adieu, vous die, messire Gauvain, mon chier et 
donlx ami!’’ as we have it in Merlin I'Enchan- 
teur. All such “‘ skipping measures,’’ such fan- 
tastical off-hand quaintnesses and familiarities as 
Comment ¢a va-t-il ?— Portez-vous ?—and the like, 
could have had no existence in those times ; they 
would have been as discordant with their serious, 
simple tone, as London slang with a tournament. 
And here we may remark that sleng—a word of 
wide meaning, inelucing all the ideas and expres- 
sions that spring from the notion of knowingness 
—slang, we say, could in no wise have existed at 
a period of Faith, of pure child-like Trust in mat- 
ters of knowledge, of state, and of religion. With 
slang we must be careful not to confound Aumors, 
which are quite a different thing—as different as 
Corporal Nym from Sam Weller, or Bobadil from 
the Game Chicken. The modern Gascons, in 
their patois, which has retained much more re- 
semblance to Latin than we see in ‘* Frenshe of 
Paris’’—being, indeed, nearly pure langue d°oc— 
say Coumo vas ?—and herein we may plainly mark 
the difference between the more indolent and sen- 
suous Southern and the eager, mocking, trivial 
Parisian. Indolent—for observe how the subject 
of the phrase is altogether suppressed, while we 
have none of the jags and tags of language that 


,dangle about its classical edition; for though 


Coumo vas and Comment ca va-t-il are much alike 
so fur as the fundamentals are concerned, the for- 
mer consists of only two words, while the latter 
contains five, the greater part of which are little 


The Gascon 


its own form and pressure to language, just as the | then is evidently a more easy-going sort of person, 


larva of the insect lends its shape to the silky en-| 


velop. It is the same as to the pronunciation ; 
where we find the process begun by cutting off all 
the ends—the inflections—of the grand imperial 
words, carried sti!l further, as far indeed as it will 
go, and all so completely 
Disineinhered, maimet, hacked, rent, and torn, 

as nearly to have driven the Académie frantic, 
and to have extorted from unhappy Charles No- 
dicr these plaintive lamentations which we may 
peruse with much profit in the ** Essai sur la 
Liaguistique’"—one of the cleverest sinall books 
of its age. For instanee, let us compare the 
words Pacem, Solutem, et Fraternitatem—pro- 
nowneed not afier the abominable English guise, 
which Milion justly ealls ‘as ill-hearing as law- 
French,’ but with the true broad Trasteverine 
sound of the vowels—fine, rolling organlike vo- 
cables, with a smack of the old Roman majesty in 
their very intonation—compare them, we say, with 
pé, salu, e fraternité. 

Comment ca va-t-il? Wow thet goes it? Even 
here we have not been able in our literal transla- 
tion to give any account of the miserable unfortu- 
nate ¢ stuck in, euponie gratia, between the verb 
and the second nominative :—and what a truly 








and does not give himself the trouble to waste 
good breath. He is of the mind of the noble wit 
who exclaimed against the absurdity of a man’s 
muddling away his income in paying bills. It 
may perhaps appear odd that, in a nation which 
has so long ceased to pessess any claim to the title 
of religious, the formula ddicu should have kept 
its footing. We must allow for the impression 
bequeathed by the Roman Catholic faith, an im- 
pression likely to remain more durable on manners 
than on sentiments. This, and the convenience 
of the phrase itself, together with the difficulty of 
changing—for nothing is at bottom so immutable 
as Janguage, apparently the most frai] and chame- 
ieon-like of things—have contributed to maintain 
**adieu,’’ and probably it will last when Notre 
Dame is a play-house. 

Madame de Staél stole and popularized J. P. 
Richter’s saying, that to the German was reserved 
the empire of the air—an acute and beautiful 
judgment correborated not only by the vague and 
phantasmagorie character of German literature, 
and particularly poetry, when she was manufaec- 
turing her ‘“ De l'Allemagne,’’ but even more 
powerfully perhaps by the tone of German meta- 
physies, and by the German supremacy in music. 
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As for personal practical activity, whether of body | or religio-socio-political, flit “‘as thick as motes 
or mind, for taking, in short, the bull by the | that people the sunbeam’’ in the wreathing smoke 
horns, the German makes but an indifferent chulo ; ; ever up-curling from that unextinguished Baku- 
and the bul) will have him over his head in a mo-' fire, that vestal altar of a pipe—that corded cane 
ment, thereby producing a funcion of no unedify- | | with the picture of Beatrice Cenci, Martin Luther, 
ing kind at hisexpense. His ordinary salutation, | Old Fritz, Jenny Lind, Archduke John, Herr 
when he meets you in the morning, sauntering Blum, or Ban Jellachich on its China bowl. Very 
along the Kartoffel-gasse or the Avauiicastinene, charming, also, are the little snatches of old-world 
as the case may be, is Were geht's ’—How goes | | _ pedantry which may be perceived in German ways 
itt Not How do you get eat but ##—things in | and words ;—the vivats and pereats of U niversity 
general—a pure abstraction, a reines Vernunf-|enthusiasm—the Latinized form retained in so 
twesen, quite independent of himself or you, ex- | many names of men and things, as ‘ der heilige 
pressed by es—a word of the most unseizable Petrus,’’ ‘der Idealismus,’’ and also in the mul- 
meaning and in its most unseizable form. It is | titude of mere patronymies that have about them 
that mysterious abstract i/, that ideal of nonentity, a delightful perfume of antique simplicity, as 
which is to get on—but whither, or how! Let) Boccius, Lepsius, Avenarius, and scores of others. 
the Sphynx answer. It is es which is to go; we These latter are probably nothing more than 


‘* humans”? are but mere playthings in the hand | relies of those days when High Dutch Philologists 


of an uncontrollable Destiny ; feathers, down-par- —grim, solemn words, which Mr. Clowes’ com- 
ticles, gossamers driven onward by the resistless | positors ought to set up in thick, black, erudite- 
roaring wind of anarku. If we think for a mo- looking small capitals—wrote only in what passed 
ment of the ideal vagueness of this chaotic parti- | for Latin, and found it necessary to their dignity 
ele, our brain begins to ‘turn o’ the toe like a/ either to translate their plain hereditary names 
parish top:’’ we dare not pursue it into the un- in whole, or at least to give them a sounding 
fathomable void of breathless interlunar space.| and declinable Greek or Latin termination; thus 
This touches us nearly, the German element being |; we have Neumann transmogrified into Neander, 
so mingled in our own character; but we shall Schwarzerz into Melancthon, while Schweig- 
presently see how of this element we have taken hiiuser—the terror of the upper classes in Eng- 
only so much as harmonizes with the rest of our | lish public schools, who are reading Greek play— 
nature—so like and yet so unlike that of our Saxon , is less audaciously doctored into Schweighauserus, 
forefathers. Again, in Wie geht’s? there is a)“ illustrissimus ille noster, et mirifico acumine 
strong tinge of simple cordiality, perfectly in ac-| plané preditus.”” Among what other European 
cordance with the friendly, homely, familiar life | | people but the Germans could the wish—so inno- 
of the Germans of all classes: among whom—_ cently humane—guten appetit! form part of the 
we speak of them as in the anti-reform ages—you ordinary small change of common conversation? 
could find surprisingly little difference in aceent,,; And what country, we may add, stands in like 
idiom, or turn of thinking between the Prince of /need of such a pious prologue to the Speise- saal, 
Saxe-Pumpernickelhausen and his Serene High- | | with the view of Constantinople painted in glaring 
ness’ postilion. In this brief Wie geht's? the | distemper on its walls? For who can have for- 
whole tournure seems to breathe a comfortable, | gotten Sir Francis Head's neat definition of High 
easy-going, good-natured spirit, the very atmos- Dutch cookery ; ‘‘ whatever is not sour is greasy, 
phere of the puppet-show court and lazy bour- | and whatever is not greasy is sure to be sour’’? 
geoise of a queer, quaint, sleepy, Liliputian city | We should not omit that, after you have ‘* greatly 
of old amiable Deutschland. ‘The same thing may daring dined,” the kind native has an epilogue 
be said of the parting words of * our fat friend” | formula equally regular and suitable. It is ‘* Good 
in the plum-celored inexpressibles and apple-green | digestion !”* 
coat, with the somewhat frowzy cap on his head,| The authentic Low Dutch ,salutation is Hoe 
the plethorie bloated umbrella in his hand—for on vaart’s-ge?—Hlow fare you '—which well enough 
the Amalienstrasse, from morn till dewy eve, in | typifies the trading, voyaging character of your 
all weathers, rain or shine, summer or winter,— | ‘* swag-bellied Hollander,” together with his 
Umbrellas pass of every shade of green, practical, unromantic, business-like nature, devoid 
And now and then a crimson one is seen— of every touch of sentiment. He has no poetry 
Like an umbrella ripened— of his own—though Southey thought otherwise 
and, above all, with the horn spitz of his pipe | after they translated some of his—little literature, 
depending from his rather pallid, flabby, and soap-| save awful little punchy tomes of Jus Civile, or 
less, but still hearty and honest, countenance. | stil] more awful volumes of painful commentating 
Leben Sie wohl! he ejaculates—lifting the cotton- | and logic-chopping ; the light of imagination can 
velvet bonnet, which he is sedulous not to replace | hardly penetrate his misty, froggy atmosphere, 
till he is well down the Amalienstrasse, or fairly | unless indeed on canvas, when it does stream 
round the corner. ‘ Live well ;’’—for the worthy , gloriously through the ‘* golden sherry and water” 
man’s existence is nearly animal, as far as exter- | of Cuyp or the spray-laden breezes of Backhuysen. 
nal matters go; though Heaven knows what |‘ How travel ye?” is perfectly in accordance with 
dream-images, what abortive births of theories,|the manners and history of sturdy old Holland, 
political, religious, social, socio-politico-religious, | redolent of spices from far Indian isles—‘‘ from 
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wind breathing from the Moluccas, and stealing 
over the sense of the weary mariner as he is 
beating up with weather-whitened bark and thin 
sere sails against the monsoon in those half-fabu- 
lous seas. It is, we say, as perfectly in accord- 
ance with Dutch manners and history, as it would 
have been impossible for such a phrase as Hve 
vaart-ge ? to have been generated among the Hol- 
lander’s cater-cousins, the Germans—a stationary, 
home-keeping generation—whose only fleets will 
continue to navigate between the promontories of 
Cloudland. 

In Sweden, besides the universal formula Gud 
dag, which requires no explanation, they say 
Hur mér ni ?—literally, How can you !—that is, 
Are you strong and vigorous '—‘‘ More power to 
your elbow’’—only without the wild, fantastic 
quaintness which reigns in that truly Milesian 
God speed you. Gad sei lav! they also ery = 
God be praised—and for their parting Far-wal! 
—which is also good Dutch and good English— 
while the Danes use Jev-vel=—live well, which 
predicates justly for the latter a more stay-at- 
home spirit than prevails in the neighboring sec- 
tion of Scandinavia. 

The English nation being incontestably the first 
on earth, and composed (which indeed is the cause 
of its supremacy) ‘“of every creature's best,’’ of 
the finer and nobler essences of all other races of 
mankind, we must expect to find a rare richness 
and variety of phrase in this matter. The Eng- 
lishman ‘‘ has been at a great feast of languages, 
and stolen the scraps ;"’ his dialect is “ the alms- 
basket of wit,’’ and makes up in eclecticism, 
vigor and abundance far more than it loses in 
apparent originality. We say apparent, because 
in reality no tongue was ever so individual as 
English; though the rough materials are bor- 
rowed from a hundred sources, yet such is the 
assimilative or digestive energy, that the most 
discordant aliments are as immediately identified 
with its own independent existence, as the beef- 
steak which yesterday gave roundness to the 
hiader symmetry of a prize ox becomes to-morrow 
part and parce] of the proper substance—the ich 
—of the Yorkshire farmer. In truth, the very 
eaprices of our idiom, orthography, and pronun- 
ciation, which make foreigners ‘‘ stare and gasp,” 
are but so many proofs of the perfection and com- 
pleteness of our language. It is the noble secular 
oak whose bark is rugged and furrowed with a 
thousand excreseences, and whose limbs are con- 
torted into fantastic curves and angles; but it is 
from the oak that we hew out the knees of mighty 
Victories and Agamemnons, while the village 
child sends the smooth and regular dandelion 
swimming down a rivulet, to perish in two inches 
of water. It, we say, is the degree to which 
caprices and peculiar idioms, grammatical excep- 


tions, &c., are seen in any given tongue that 


forms the best measure and scale of its worth and 
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Ternate and Tydore’’—like a soft fragrant land- | 


more numerous than in Latin ; in French, Italian, 
or Spanish, than in Irish or Tongatabooze. 

We may search through the whole map from 
Archangel to Van Diemen’s Land—we may follow 
the history of human speech from Adam's first 
aleph, beth, ab, to the /ast number of the ‘‘ Fone- 
tic Nuz’’—for it is now dead—we may decipher 
the Cunéiform inscriptions, and Jearn to be as 
fluent in Zend as Borrow can patter Zineali ; but 
it will be impossible to find anything finer, deeper, 
than John Bull’s How are you? and How do you 
do? They are the Calpe and Abyla of saluta- 
tion. The How do you do? is sufficient to account 
for Trafalgar, Waterloo, Steam-engine, Railway, 
Exeter Hall, Times Newspaper, Punch itself ; 
and if Thomson had known what he was about, 
he, living before the abolition of the Navigation 
Laws and the Colonies was dreamt of, would 
unquestionably have made ‘‘ How do you dot” 
the chorus or burthen of Rule Britannia. To do! 
Surely this contains the whole essence of produc- 
tive existence, national or individual. Todo! It 
is the Law and the Prophets, the theorie and 
practic, the whole contexture of life. And this 
doing is so universal among us, it is such a com- 
pletely recognized and accepted fact, that we do 
not ask a man, as the dreaming, pipe-compelling, 
beer-bemused Germans do, ‘‘ was machst du ?’’— 
what dost thout but only how you do it? Do you 
must; there is no question about that. The only 
thing is to know how you do it. Again, let us 
think for a moment upon the value and extent of 
the sister-phrase, ‘‘ How are you?’ Observe the 
wonderful practicality of it, so closely united with 
the widest universality. It comes to the point at 
once, straight as a dart; and yet, if you take the 
trouble to follow it out a little, whither does it not 
lead yout ‘* How are you?’ is indeed the ques- 
tion. All knowledge and science, all reason, 
thought, imagination, is nothing else but the effort 
of the blinded Cyclops feeling about the walls of 
his cavern; all merely a struggling to find out 
this and no other thing, namely, how we are. 
Perhaps, when a few more hundred years have 
carried us a few steps further onward towards 
pure intelligence, men will cast aside their lum- 
bering tools of dialeetics—their syllogisms, their 
illustrations, their definitions, the rubbish of the 
schools, the ‘‘ rags and tatters,’’ as Milton calls 
them, ‘‘ dropped from the overworn shoulders of 
Time,’’—and formulize all their inquiries, meta- 
physical, political, physiological, in this one com- 
prehensive question—‘‘ How are we ?’’—Happy if 
the advance of knowledge in that twenty-ninth or 
thirtieth century shall enable its Brougham or. 
Whewell to answer, ‘‘ Pretty well, 1 thank you.” 

A man were owl-blind, we think, who, in the 
‘* Hoo’s a’ wi’ ye?”’ of the kindly Scot, could not 


perceive the mixture of national pawkiness with 


hospitable cordiality. One sees in the mind’s 
eye the canny chield, who would invite you to din- 


ner three days in the week, but who would look 
beauty ; in Greek these eccentricities are infinitely | 


twice at your bill before he discounted it. Just 
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as complete is the Irish peasant’s ‘‘ Long life to 
your Honor—may you make your bed in glory!” 
wherein is plainly reflected the violent and exag- 
gerated enthusiasm of the inborn character—the 
common phrases of their every-day life being a 
better warrant of their Oriental origin than any 
Ogham chronicles, or egri somna of their addle- 
pated Vallanceys. In this little phrase we find 
engrossed, so that he who runs may read, the 
very essence of a people endowed with a peculiar 
vivacity and impressionableness of feeling, and 
which has been long modified by a religion ad- 
dressing itself rather to the senses and fancy than 
to the reason. But this is not the time for being 
hard upon the Pope. 

‘“* Good bye,’’ though radically the same thing 
as ‘‘God be with ye,’’ is yet become widely dif- 
ferent in its modern effect and meaning. It has 
followed the general fate of human things, or, as 
the ¢emporis acti men would pathetically lament— 


The beautiful has vanished and returns not— 
The fair humanities of old religion ; 


for it should be kept in mind that all forms of 
salutation were originally prayers, and in most 
eases bear very markedly the precatory structure 
of expression ; but, as time advances, this inevita- 
bly gives way to the mere enunciation of a wish, 
even when the ancient form of words has been 
retained. In short, it is we fear true that human 
nature goes on constantly secularizing. Chaucer's 
Host accuses the Persoune of being a Lollard—i.e., 
hereticus comburendus—simply because the good 
man reproves him for “ shotting his discourse ;”’ 
‘** what eileth the man so sinfully to swere?’’ says 
the worthy priest, to the great wrath of Harry 
Baily. If we compare this touch of Father 
Geoffrey with that dictum of Mrs. Adams in 
Joseph Andrews, which asserts that Scripture out 
of church is wicked and blasphemous, we shall, 
alas! have a clear notion of the gradual working 
of civilization from the fourteenth to the eighteenth 
century. 

Those nations which, from circumstances of 
position, government, or whatever else, have con- 
tinued stationary and unprogressive, will be found 
to have retained the pure ancient prayer form—as 
is proved by the abundant addresses to Allah 
throughout the East, the incessant invocations of 
the Virgin or the saints among peoples of the Ro- 
man and Greek churches ; whereas we ‘‘ smarter’’ 
Protestants, if we investigate the particular shade 
of meaning attached by ourselves to ‘‘ God bless 
you,’’ ** Adieu,’’ ‘* Good bye,’’ &c., must ac- 
knowledge that, though the Aitanic form has been 
retained, yet the idea meant to be conveyed has 
become altogether a mere matter of pure good 
wishes—the religious nuance imperceptible ; so 
that the phrase is now little more than the ‘* most 
obedient humble servant’’ at the bottom of a dun- 
ning letter, the Quaker’s “‘ friend,’’ or the ‘* dis- 
tinguished consideration’? wherewith Viscount 
Palmerston winds up a dispatch to Count Nessel- 
rode. But if we are justified in our fears that the 
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human race may be growing less religious for 
good, it is but fair to allow that it is far less fanat- 
ical in the persecuting line. Therefore, when a 
jolly helmsman showers certain flagrant anti-bene- 
dictions upon you for not getting out of his way, 
it would be unjust to take his sulphurous words 
au pied de la lettre, or to suppose that he would 
really feel any satisfaction in seeing you simmering, 
as Heinrich Heyne so pleasantly fancies, ‘‘ on the 
infernal hob, with a little imp perpetually poking 
the fire under your pipkin.’”’ What is sauce for 
goose is decidedly sauce for gander ; and, conse- 
quently, if we only observe with a measured regret 
that Good b’ye has now become a mere expression 
of secular well-wishing, asynonyme of portez vous 
bien, then omne quod exit im—eyes should be con- 
sidered with a somewhat softened reprehension. 

The change, so well marked in the phrase we 
have been considering, by the gradual corruption 
of God into Good, m»..t have begun very early, as 
in the old greeting, Give ye good den, the same 
word is entirely suppressed, the original sense 
being ‘‘ May God give ye good even.”’ Dr. John- 
son said one day at the club that he thought ‘* the 
time would come when men would grow weary 
of preparation, introduction, and connection, in 
writing, and would come to treat all subjects 
apophthegmatically,”’ so that books would resemble 
Bacon’s fragments ; and this most desirable brevity 
seems to have been more nearly attained by the 
English than by any other nation on earth ; for 
we are not contented with suppressing half the 
letters of our syllables, and half the syllables of 
our words, but we are gradually abolishing half 
the words of our sentences; so that, if we go on 
as we have begun, our language wil! in time 
become, not merely the mode of speech par excel- 
lence for saying ‘‘ many things in few words,”’ 
but a kind of stenology, or algebraical condensation 
of thought, a pemmican of ideas. To this con- 
summation have already approached among us, on 
the one hand, the little children—for many solid 
and permanent changes of language originate in 
the mouths of babes and sucklings—the formula 
having become contracted, throughout the nurse- 
ries of the united kingdom, into ‘ bye, bye !’’— 
and, on the other hand, among our scrip-men and 
stockbrokers, who are reported to bid each other 
farewell when doing is over for the day, in the 
short, pastoral, and euphonious ejaculation “ ta- 
ta gee 

The polite old salutation of these realms 
appears to have been generally ‘*‘ Save you, Sir!” 
which bears marks, in the evident suppression of 
the word ‘‘ God,’’ of having been primarily of the 
true precatory form, which had gradually merged 
—probably under the influence of the Puritans, 
about the beginning of the seventeenth century— 
into the mere votal or wishing state ; but it is to 
be noted that our present universal ‘‘ How do yout”? 
is of Plantagenet standing—a fact which proves 
that the nation early arrived at that pitch of energy 
and mental vigor which placed it in the van and 





fore-post of civilization. 
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442 FORMS OF SALUTATION. 


Mr. Dickens remarks that the sign vocal in 
America for starting a coach, steamer, railway- 
train, &c., is, ‘* Go a-head !’? whereas among us 
on like oceasions the ritual form is ** All right !’’* 
—and he goes on to say that these two expressions 
form a perfect embodiment of the respective moods 
of the nations. This is true; the phrases are 
vivid miniatures of the individuals John Bull and 
Uncle Sam; and we hope yet again to see the 
day when we might even adopt * All right’ for 
the motto of our political or corporate escutcheon, 
with as much propriety as the Yankee Heralds’ 
College (if they had one) might at this moment 
inscribe ** Go a-head!"’ beneath that fast fowl, the 
annexing and squinting Magle—with its one eye 
on Cuba, and the other on Quebec. 

The Slavonic race appears to have always been 
deficient in originality. It resembles the yellow 
branch of the great Man-Tree—Chinese, Malays, 
and so forth—in its submissiveness, governable- 
ness, and extraordinary tendency to imitation ; 
producing nothing of itself, but aping the creeds, 
the arts, the fashions, and what sages call the civ- 
ilization of other peoples, with peculiar facility. 
{t is wanting in what Burns calls ‘ the stalk of 
earle-hemp in man.’’ Hastily imbibing the Chris- 
tian religion from emasculated Constantinople, the 
main branch of this unsolid but lively and attrac- 
tive race soon surpassed their models in cum- 
brous superstition and barbarous childishness of 
ceremonial, and gave an example, during two cen- 
turies and a half, of almost brutish submission to 
their Mongol invaders. Their ordinary saluta- 
tion—** Mir’? == Peace—was taken directly and 
without change from the Biblical shaltim—salem 
—or salaam!-—and the more modern greeting, 
still used throughout the whole vast extent of the 
Russian empire, is “‘ Zdristvui == Be well! It 
is needless to go into proofs that a people content- 
ed with such very vague and uncharacteristic sal- 
utations as these could not have been a creative 
people ; but history plainly shows that all they 
ever had of valuable in their institutions, their lit- 
erature, and their social existence, has been bor- 
rowed or imported—in ancient times from Byzan- 
tium, more recently from Germany, France, or 
England. 

The old Slavonic writings are filled with indi- 
eations of a very all-pervading religious feeling, 
often of course degenerating into ultra-credulous 
bigotry; of a profound sentiment of loyalty, 
sometiines falling into slavishness ; and of a strong 
taste for show and splendor, corrupting into ab- 
surd ostentation and babyish etiquette ; lastly, 
frequent traces of a certain devil-may-careishness— 
which are each and all prominent features of the 
Russian character in the present day. Witness 
their greetings :—e. g. ‘* Rab vash’’= Your slave : 
** Kholép vash’’ == Your serf: with the multitude 
of sonorous forms of compliment, as ‘‘ Milostivui 


[* When we say Go a-head, All-right is understood. 
The lamented Davie Crockett combined the phrases in 
the comprehensive advice, “ Be always sure you’re right; 
then go a-head.”—American Editor. } 





Gosudar ’’ == Gracious Lord—and so on. Buta 
very curious example of the change which often 
takes place in the meaning of expressions origi- 
nally religious may be found in the common ex- 
clamation of ‘* Bogs tobdi !’? == God be with thee ; 
which ancient benediction now has rather the sig- 
nifieation of Devil take you! Slavonic fatalism 
will be found mirrored in the usual ‘* How do ye 
do ?”’ of the Russians: they say ‘* Kak pojiv4ete ?”’ 
== ‘* How do you live on?”’—a phrase which may 
be taken as the very opposite pole to our manly, 
vigorous, condensed ‘‘ How are yout’? But per- 
haps a still more pithy contrast is, that where the 
old Greek said zuergr—rejoice, the usual Slavonic 
formula is protsch4i! == pardon ! 

The Poles are not only Slavons, but have for 
many ages kept up a close communication with 
the West of Europe, (principally from their be- 
longing to the Roman Catholic church,) so that 
we cannot expect to find much originality among 
them. At the same time, among one class—the 
petite noblesse, or ** szlachtic’’—there exists one 
expression (used in speaking to a superior) which 
must be regarded as the very crown, top, and per- 
fection of the half-oriental genius of Slavonism. 
It is ** Do nog upadam !” literally, ‘* To your feet 
we fall!” Among the poorer classes we also find 
a strong tinge of religiosity ; as in the following, 
which gives the usual interchange of compli- 
ments :— Visitor. ‘‘ Niech bedzie Panbog poch- 
walomy !’’ == The Lord God be praised !—Host. 
** No wieki wiekow, amen!’ == In secula secu- 
lorum, amen! They also say ‘‘Jak sie masz?’ 
== How hast thou thyself'—‘‘ Czy wesol!”* == 
Art thou gay ?—which seems to us quite as curious 
as any yet quoted, and to form an epitome of the 
Polish character. 

In the dialect of Esthonia, which has not the 
slightest affinity to the neighboring Russian—we 
come upon the inevitable wish of good health ex- 
pressed by ‘* Terre, terre !"’ == Weil, well '—** Ole 
terre’? == Be well !—(used also in the sense of 
thank you)—and a multitude of phrases in which 
the Deity is invoked under the decidedly ancient 
and heathenish-sounding appellation of Jumala: 
Thus we have ‘‘ Jumal ime’? = In the name of 
God; “Jumal aga’’== With God; ‘ Jumal 
eme’?’==God with us; ‘‘ Jumal casa’? ==God 
guide you. But by far the most original thing in 
this idiom is “‘ terre Jauna!’’—employed in the 
sense of ‘‘ good day,’’ but really signifying ‘‘good 
dinner ,’’—a phrase which certainly does not con- 
vey a very high idea of the spirituality of the 
Esthonians. 

We have already given sundry specimens from 
tongues and dialects not included in the sensible 
and serviceable Handbook before us. One more 
such license and we shall conclude. The inhab- 
itants of the Tonga Islands have some extremely 
droll and original forms of speech—occasionally, 
indeed, exquisitely elegant, and in perfect har- 
mony with their beautiful climate, the delicious 
landscape that surrounds them, and the easy, grace- 
ful, kindly manners naturally generated by these 
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enviable circumstances. For example, they are 
much addicted to the use of the word ‘* Malo” 
== Bravo, or well—employed with any other word 
according to the case, as *‘ Maio your coming” 
== you are welcome; ‘‘ Malo your staying ;”’ 
‘* Malo your speech ;’’ ‘‘ Malo your courage.” 
But the most noticeable thing is their almost uni- 
versal use of the figure called antiphrasis, which 
is best explained by saying that it seems to have 
become the chief rhetorical ornament of the in- 
genious and inventive youth of London, the real 
City, and may be found in its highest perfection 
in the conversations of the Artful Dodger, Mr. 
Charley Bates, and other luminaries of the nov- 
els now or lately most in esteem. It partakes of 
the nature of the Socratic Fironeia. in expressing 
your thoughts by words whose literal signification 
is the precise reverse thereof. ‘This antiphrasis, 
we say, which forms the very last refinement of 
language among our polite youth, a flower hardly 
peering above the ground in the classical Lexicon 
of Grose, this our own final consummation of el- 
egance had been arrived at, probably many ages 
ago, in these happy regions, through the pure 
force of a genial sky, and the harmony therefrom 
resulting between the intellectual and imaginative 
faculties of the Polynesian mind. They have 
never heard of ‘‘ beaks,’’ or “ lifers,’’ and yet 
they familiarly use the antiphrasis!§ This they 
do not only in jest, but quite seriously, and in the 
course of the most dignified oration. For exam- 
ple, they say of a man-of-war, ‘ How little this 


” 


is!’”? meaning, how immense! ‘ Here is onl 
one yam !’? == What a number of yams! Chi 
atoo ofa—Small is my love for you = | love you 
to madness and murder. It is to be lamented that 
this form of speech is not more widely diffused 
amongst us: we do indeed hear occasionally, 
“ You are anice man!” ‘This is pretty conduct !"’ 
and the like; but the dodge is rarely exemplified 
in parliamentary debate, where it would often be 
highly ornamental. 

We may wind up our gossip by observing Mat 
the Tongese call the night bo-veli = the black day 
—a charming expression, evidently true of their 
latitude, and carrying one’s fancy to the moonlit 
terrace of the garden at Belmont :— 


This night, methinks, is but the daylight sick : 
It looks a little paler; ‘tis a day, 
Such as the day is when the sun is hid. 





From the Ecclesiastic and Theologian. 
MORMONISM, 


Mormonism has a distinct character from most 
of the other sects. There is a completeness about 


its system, a claim to Catholicity, and withal an | 


adaptation to some of the spiritual wants of the 
age, which makes it more formidable than the 
other deviators from the church’s path. And this 
is the more remarkable, because its originators 
were not only illiterate men, but men totally inca- 
pable of planning the scheme which has been put 
into executivn. It seems that Joseph Smith 
worked. on with but little foresight, but rather 


fitting himself to the emergencies of his daily- 
altering position. At first he appears to have been 
led solely by a lucky idea, on Spaulding’s book 
coming into his hands, or into those of his longer- 
headed accomplice, Sidney Rigdon. There 1s, we 
believe, no evidence of his having comprehensive 
and novel plans in childhood or youth, like the 
geniuses who from time to time have accomplished 
startling enterprises in the history of the world. 
His early like his latter character was rather 
marked by the low cunning of a professed swin- 
dier. All throughout his life, amid his successes, 
reverses, and recoveries, he appears to us as a 
mere tool, a man who clearly was moving on, he 
| knew not how. And it is this character which 





makes us fear it the more; because, what is the 
very strength and evidence of true religion is thus 
seized upon by the great enemy of religion. We 
| have fearfully brought before our minds the words 
of Holy Writ; that ** Satan has transformed him- 
self into an angel of light.’’ In this way Mor- 
monism seems to accommodate itself to the spirit 
and wants of the age. It catches hold of truths 
;that have been neglected, and that have their 
counterpart in the yearnings of human nature, and 
i moulds, exaggerates, and burnishes them, and then 
‘turns them to its ewn use. 
Thus, for example, in the very name which it 
| has given itselt—** ‘The Church of Jesus Christ of 
Latter-day Saints.”’ In many Protestant countries, 
and more than all in America, the people have 
| been deprived of the living existence of a power- 
ful and perfect church among them ; at least, in 
any deyree sufficient to satisfy the wants of their 
ever-increasing population. And so, where the 
'church has at present failed, Smith boldly declared 


| that she had ceased; that she had never existed at 





¥ \all sinee the days of the Apostles, and yet that 


| prophecy was to be accomplished by her rising up 
| suddenly again in the ‘latter days.’’ Thus he 
'dexterously laid hold of the fervid deseriptions of 
‘the church in the prophecies of the Old Testament, 
‘and elated his followers by a hope of their present 
\ fulfilment. But in building up his church he must 
copy the true one, and conform it to the type given 
‘in Holy Writ. So he introduces baptism, always 
, by immersion, (which by the way is often conducted 
in a sportive mauner,) and teaches a doctrine con- 
cerning baptism with fire, which is in seme in- 
i stances to succeed the other supernaturally, as it 
‘seems. And he creates twelve apostles, who are 
| the chief missionaries ; and also three bodies called 
\*the seventies, consisting of seventy elders re- 
spectively,’’ to ‘travel and preach Mormonism 
throughout the world, under the direction of the 
‘twelve apostles.’ ’’ Besides these, he pretended 
to revive the two priesthoods of Melchizedec and 
Aaron; the former he made to consist of high 
priests and elders to preside over the spiritual 
affairs ; and the latter, to contain the bishops, (mere 
temporal officers,) priests, and deacons, ‘‘ to admin- 
ister the ordinavees, and manage the temporal 
concerns of the sect.’? In this and many other 
; Ways he introduced a very perfect organization 
into the sect, and thus by their unity, as well as by 
their separation from the rest of mankind, imparted 
to it a deceitful similarity to the object of man’s 
secret desires. And with this were associated, 
in enunciations which he profanely asserted were 
prophecies delivered directly from God, promises 
of the submission of all mankind to their own 
opinions, belief in which was fostered by the 
amazing success that they had met with hitherto. 
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SIBERIA AND 


From the Quarterly Review. 


- Reise nach dem Ural dem Altai, Gc. Von 
Humsotpt, Exrenserc, and Gustar Rose. 
Berlin, 1842. 

. Russia and the Ural Mountains. By Murcut- 
son, De Vernevit, and Von Keyserine. 
1845. 

. Murchison on the Distribution of Gold in the 
Earth. Proceedings of the British Associa- 
tion, September, 1849, and Discourse at the 
Royal Institution, March, 1850. 

. Reise nach dem Goldwaschen dstsibiriens. Von 
Ernst Hormany. St. Petersburg, 1847. 

. General Map of the Gold Works in Siberia. 
Hetmersen. St. Petersburg, 1845.—Hel- 
mersen, Reise nach dem Altai, (with Maps and 
Sections.) St. Petersburg, 1848. 

. Veyage Scientifique dans I’ Altai Orientale et les 
parties adjacentes de la Frontiére de Chine. 
Par Pierre pe Tcnmarcuerr. Paris. 1845. 

. Adolph Erman, ** Reise um die Erde,’’ and 
‘‘Geographische Verbreitung des Goldes.”’ 
Berlin, 1848. 

. The Gold-Seeker’s Manual. 
STED. 1849. 

. Das Californische Gold. Von Professor Néc- 
GERATH VON Bonn. KOlner Zeitung, 1850. 

. Travels in the Interior of Brazil and through 
the Gold and Mining Districts. By Georce 
Garpner, F. L.S. London, 1846. 

. Fremont’s Journeys to the Rocky Mountains and 
the Sierra Nevada, in Reports to Congress, 
with his Map of Oregon and Upper Califor- 
nia, and his last Geographical Memoir of those 
Regions. 1842 to 1848. 

. Geological Report on Upper California. By 
James D. Dana, (forming part of the great 
work on the Exploring Expedition of Com- 
modore Wilkes, U. S. N.) 

. New Mexico and California, ( Reconnaissance of ,) 
by the Military Officers Emory, Abert, 
Cooke, and Jounsron. Reports to Con- 
gress, 1848. 

. Notes on the Californian Gold Region. By the 
Rev. C. Lyman. American Journal of 
Science, November, 1849. 

. Report on California. By the Hon. J. Butter 
‘inc, Secretary of State. Washington, 
March 22, 1850. 

. Personal Adventures in Upper and Lower Cali- 
fornia. By W.R. Ryan. 2 vols. 12mo., 


1850. 

. Et Dorado; or, The Path of Empire. By B. 
Tavtor. 1850. 

. Six Months in the Gold Mines, and a Three 
Years’ Residence in Upper and Lower Califor- 
ma. By E. Goutp Burram, Lieut. Ist Reg. 

. New York Volunteers. London, 1850. 


Goup is the good thing which man has in all 
ages striven to possess. From the days of Abra- 
ham to the diggings in California, the precious 
metals have ever been regarded as the measure of 
the value of other commodities. Whilst, there- 
fore, we have all veneration for the thesis of Adam 
Smith, that labor is the true basis of wealth and 
prosperity, we must now beg leave to deal simply 
with coin as the regulator of the cost of goods. 
For, if prices have varied with the increase or 
diminution of the quantity of the precious metals, 
this question naturally presents itself: Are the re- 
cent discoveries in Siberia and California to be 
viewed as the dawn of a new monetary era, anal- 


By Professor An- 





CALIFORNIA. 


ogous to that great disturbance of the precious 
standard which took place when the treasure of the 
New World was first let loose upon Europe? No 
wonder that the bare announcement of such a pos- 
sibility has thrown our countrymen into a feverish 
and uneasy mood. Is gold, the agriculturist eager- 
ly asks, so to pour in upon us that I shall get double 
the quantity of it for my load of wheat? Am I, 
says the fundholder, only to procure half my usual 
supply of bread for the same yellow sovereign ! 

e entreat the honest farmer on the one hand 
not to be cajoled by the golden visions of enthusi- 
asts ; and, on the other, we would insure all annui- 
tants against any sensible—certainly against any 
permanent—depreciation of their incomes, for the 
payment of the tax, be it light or heavy, of reading 
this article—in which we humbly propose to indi- 
cate the outlines of what may be called ** the Gen- 
eral Gold Restriction Bill of Nature.’’ 

If it is ascertained that gold has never heen dis- 
covered in any notable quantity except in certain 
rocks, and usually near junctions between two 
classes of such rocks, we can then draw a limit 
(rude as it may be) around all possibly auriferous 
regions, even in newly-explored countries. Again, 
if we show that, even when so circumscribed, gold 
is usually a superficial product only, whether it 
occurs as a 1ixed material in the uppermost por- 
tions of those rocks, or in the heaps of rubbish, 
gravel, and sand, which have been worn away from 
them—while, in nearly all known deep mines, the 
ore either diminishes so sensibly or is so minutely 
diffused as to be not worth working ; and, lastly, 
if we sustain the value of these natural evidences 
by appeals to past history, and can affirm that gold 
has been fairly exhausted in most of the old or civil- 
ized countries where it once existed—we shall, we 
trust, allay the apprehensions of those who think 
we are now about to have far ‘* too much of a good 
thing.’’ And although, in our effort to check the 
intoxication kept up by the cry of “ Hie, let’s 
away to the diggins,’’ we must necessarily confine 
our Inquiry to gold, we shall incidentally suggest 
that if any ulterior and permanent change take 
place in the relative proportions at present exist- 
ing between it and silver, an eventual larger in- 
crease of the baser metal is by much the more 
probable contingency. 

Albeit we lay claim to be ardent investigators 
of the secrets of mountains, easy-chair readers need 
not be frightened at the prospect of having to catch 
at our meaning through a mist of technical words. 
If they wish to enter into detail respecting the 
mineralogical characteristics, mechanical treatment, 
washing, assaying, reduction, and refining of gold, 
they will do well to consult the ‘* Gold-Seeker’s 
Manual,’ of Professor Ansted ; but on the present 
occasion a very slight dash of science will enable 
them to go along with us. 

After the frequent lectures at the Royal Institu- 
tion, and the publication of so many popular works, 
few can fail to know what is meant by such general 
terms as primary, secondary, and tertiary in geol- 
ogy. Itis, then, the primary group of rocks, in- 
cluding the transition strata of earlier writers— 
(which, containing the oldest organic remains, has 
recently been termed paleozoic)—that constitutes 
the dorsal spine or back-bone of the great mountain 
chains of both the Old and New World; there be- 
ing enormous regions, at least perhaps three fourths 
of all known lands, where no such rocks appear. 
Now, experience has shown that it is in the pri- 
mary group only, as above defined, including cer- 
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tain igneous rocks which are associated with it, |rocks, that metallic masses and veins abound. 
that gold ore has ever been found in any large | Among these the most common is magnetic iron 
quantities ;—we mean, in quantities worthy of |ore, so copiously distributed, particularly in the 
being worked ; because, as it is well known that | tracts around Nijny Taglisk, where it forms very 
pyrites, (sulphuret of iron,) containing a minute | large masses. It was the presence of this mineral 
quantity of gold, is found in other and younger | and of ores of copper which led the first Demidoff, 
rocks, our first postulate might fail if cavilled at in | in the reign of Peter the Great, to open those mines 
this microscopic sense. We assert, then, that all | and establish the foundries which have enriched his 
the veinstones, or rock masses, whence much gold | family! These masses must indeed have been ob- 
has been derived—whether, in the first instance, | vious on the first examination of the hills, and were 
by those grand operations of nature to which refer- | well known to their wild aborigines, the Voguls. 
ence will presently be made, or by human means— | The ores appear at the surface of the rocks, whence 
belong to the primary and transition group; and | they have been followed downwards, developing 
specially to those portions of it which have been | greater wealth as the works deepened, or as the 
modified by the eruption of matter in a state of fu- | mountain sides were cut away. Colossal fortunes 
sion, or ai a very elevated temperature. Like the | were thus made by mining in iron and copper, long 
pebbles, sand, and mud which, derived from our | before grains of gold or platinum were seen. It 
present lands, accumulate under our eyes, these | was only in the beginning of the present century 
ancient strata doubtless resulted from the wearing | that gold was discovered near Ekaterinburg, and 
away of the first dry lands ; and—whether we term | being traced to its parent source, smal] under 
the lower of these sediments, in which no trace of | ground mining works were sunk on the quartz 
life has been detected, ‘‘ azoic,’’ or another part, | veins, in the schistose and granitic rocks, which 
in which occur a few very imperfect remains only, | gave a scanty and unimportant revenue. Subse- 
**Cumbrian,”’ or ‘* Cambrian’’—modern geologists | quently, however, being detected in lumps, grains, 
have read off all that can be deciphered of this le- | or sal in the gravel and sand on the sides of the 
gend of former times, and have systematically | brooks in the same district, trials soon convinced 
chronicled those races of well-defined animals and | the miners that it was an infinitely more profitable 
plants which, in the Silurian, Devonian, (old red,) | operation to grind up the gravel or shingle in 
Carboniferous, and Permian eras, successively in- | which the gold was disseminated, and to separate 
habited the seas or grew upon .the existing lands. | the metal from them by washing, than laboriously 
The strictest rules of history and proofs of physical | to follow threads of gold down quartzose veins in 
order have thus been combined in expounding these, | the solid rock. The success of the first enterprise 
the most venerable records of creative power. It) led to the search after similar localities both to the 
was not so in our juvenile days—when the more or| north and south of Ekaterinburg, and the result 
less crystalline structure of rocks was supposed to | was the establishment of diggings and washings at 
indicate their relative age ; but it has now been as- | different points between Petropavlosk, in the north, 
certained that the most ancient-looking rocks of | and the tracts south of Miask, which have afforded 
Italy—such as her marbles of Carrara and Siena, | for many years a crop of’gold worth from 500,000/. 
formerly called primary—are of the same age as | to 700,000/. 
our soft lime-stones of Bath and Cheltenham;}| All these localities of auriferous gravel, shingle, 
whilst the sandstones of Perugia and the flanks of | or sand, (worked to open day, as our own gravel- 
the Apennines, and the ‘ pietra forte’’ of Florence, | pits about London, the mineral being never mined 
once dignified with the name of ** greywacke,”’ are | for in the solid rock,) occur in the vicinity of those 
scarcely of higher antiquity than our London clay! | spots where Silurian and Devonian sandstones and 
And this is so because these Italian strata have been | schists have been penetrated and altered by the 
modified by the powerful action of subterraneous | above-mentioned eruptive rocks. The gold, when 
heat, from which our Londoa clay has been ex-| traced to its original matrix, is found to occur 
empted. Thus, again, in the broad expanse of | chiefly in veins of quartz, in the form of lumps, 
Russia, all her northern provinces, though even | threads, and flukes. ‘These veins or lodes of the 
composed of the most ancient Silurian strata, for} miners are described, in geological language, as 
want of such action, present little more than accu- | rising from beneath, because they are seen to cut 
mulations of mud and sand, so incoherent that the | through all the strata or beds of which the hills 
softest building stones are of rare occurrence. | have been originally composed. Whether these 
With this absence of solidification—(the great! great traversing vein-stones have had their metal- 
baker, Pluto, having been unable to serve up this | liferous ores sublimed into them from beneath by 
as he has done most other regions—probably im- | heat, or agglomerated by galvanie action and slower 
peded by the intervention of a broad crystalline | processes, (possibly by both,) it is to the ascer- 
cake of stone lying between his furnaces and the | tained facts only that we now advert—and we do 
bottoms of the former seas of Muscovy)—there is a | so in order to make our readers comprehend how 
total absence of metallic products. We must gal-| the distribution of gold in its original veinstone or 
lop far eastward from Moscow, by Nijny Novogo- | parent rock differs from that of every other metal 
rod and Kasan to the edge of -the Ural Mountains, | in the minute diffusion of its threads and particles 
before we reach the meridional chain which sepa- | and their superficial range. Lodes of iron, copper, 
rates Asiatic from European Russia. Here Pluto | and argentiferous lead ores, when followed down- 
has prevailed over Neptune, and all is changed. | wards, have in countless cases been found to be- 
Beds of the same age, and containing the same or- | come more and more productive; whilst go/d has 
ganic remains as the perishable sands, clays, and | invariably proved to be much attenuated down- 
impure limestones of St. Petersburgh, are raised | wards, and in most instances to disappear in the 
into mural, broken, and contorted mountain-masses, | veins at any considerable depth. An attention to 
pierced by numerous eruptive rocks, and all are in | this mining fact at once explains to us why the 
a more or less crystalline state. Now, it is just | greatest quantities of gold-dust and the largest 
where such ancient strata have been penetrated by lumps of gold should be constantly found in rub- 
greenstones, porphyries, serpentines, and granitic |bish, gravel, sand, or clayey beds, which have 
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resulted from the wearing down of those rocks, in 
the upper parts of which most of the gold was ac- 
cumulated, 

But before we take leave of the Ural Mountains, 
our readers will pardon us if we cite another 
remarkable feature which they present, and which 
has been dwelt upon by Murchison and his associ- 
ates, De Verneuil and Keyserling, as a proof that 
gold was (with platinum) the /ast formed of the 
metals. tis not to gratify the vanity of man that 
we add this evidence of supreme beneficence ; but 
certainly the fact is most remarkable. A very 
little attention to geological science will have in- 
forined, we hope, the majority of our readers that, 
in the long praadamite periods of time during 
which various successive races of animals passed 
away, each epoch was accompanied by great aecu- 
mulations «f ~ ater-worn and rotled pebbles. ‘These 
puddiny-stones or conglomerates are of all ages, 
from the oldest to the youngest sedimentary depus- 
its which have been formed under water. Now, 
the western flank of the Ural Mountains is specially 
rich in grand, loose piles of stones, derived from 
the very ancient adjacent rocks, some of which 
were washed down into the former sea just at the 
close of the older palwozoie period ; others redccur 
in a great system or group of the younger paleo- 
zoic strita, to which Murchison assigned the name 
of Permian, and which, being of the age of the 
magnesian limestone of England, are older than 
all the secondary rocks. ‘These Permian conglom- 
erates, formed when certain land-plants and the 
first huge lizards appeared, but long before a mam- 
mi! was created, were clearly all composed of the 
rocks of the Ural Mountains, beeause every pebble 
in then has been derived therefrom; and with 
these pebbles we find also quantities of iron and 
copper detritus, together With land-plants—tut no 
gold. We therefore not only infer that these Ural 
Mountains were the lands in which the plants 
grew, and on the edges of which the great aqueous 
lizards fod, whose remains we find in these pud- 
ding-stones ; but we also know from the débris 
that copper and iron must have then existed in that 
chiin. Nay, further, the discovery of water-worn 
lumps of magnetic irou-ore in the copper deposits 
of the Ural Mountains themselves, has led to the 
belief that iron was the first formed of those two 
metals in this reyion. What, then, was the metal 
which followed them? Seeing the depth at which 
silver occurs in other regions, (there 1s very little 
of it in the Ural,) and how it is associated with 
lead, we do not, in the absence of direct proof, 
ubsolutely contend that it was formed afier copper. 
In reference to gold, however, we believe that, 
together with platinum, it was the last formed 
metal. At all events, it is a legitimate inference 
that gold did not exist in those mountains when the 
Permian deposit was formed upon the flank, seeing 
that not a vestige of it is to be detected amid the 
copious detritus of copper and iron ores in the con- 
glomerate of that age. 

Fortunately, other conglomerates and heaps of 
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stones derived from the tops of these same moun- 
tains are at hand, and formed at a very different! 
and much more modern age. All the secondary 
and tertiary periods had passed away, when large 
masses of land, including the greater part of Sibe- 
ria and the Ural chain, must have been above the 
waters, and when huge elephants, covered with a 
thick covering of fur, braved an excessive climate, | 
as Cuvier suggested, whilst they lived upon the 
great northern pines and birch, as demonstrated by | 
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the same great naturalist from the structure of 
their teeth. In some vast changes which came 
over the surface of the planet, these gigantie crea- 
tures, and most of their larger associates, were de- 
stroyed, and the result was the formation of much 
gravel, shingle, and sand, which, when oceasion- 
ally compacted, as in our own gravel of Kensing- 
ton and Hampstead, is the youngest of all the 
great conglomerates. Yet this is the only one of 
the whole series of geological conglomerates in 
which gold has been found. In none previously 
formed has any notable quantity been detected in 
any country; and it is in a superficial detritus, 
more or less similar, resulting from the grinding 
down of the former tops of mountains, that we 
invariably find whatever gold-ore is worth collect- 
ing, not only in the Ural Mountains and Siberia, 
but all over the surface of the earth. We may, 
therefore, well say that there is nothing new under 
the sun, when we find Job exelaiming, (ch. xxviii.,) 
** Surely there is a vein for the silver, and the carth 
hath dust of gold.”’ 

The inspired patriarch’s ‘* dust of gold’ is not 
only seattered in patches and at certain intervals 
along the Ural chain, (and, with one exception, on 
its eastern side,) but is copiously showered over 
Eastern Siberia on many north and south enbranch- 
ments of the Altai Mountains. When Humboldt 
and Rosé passed rapidly over those regions, to 
reach the Chinese frontier, such accumulations 
were little known, and their development had only 
commenced, They have since been explored and 
well described by Hofmann and Helmersen, the 
latter of whom has given us a good map of them. 
The gold, “hich has been there collected to the 
value of a it three millions sterling per annum, 
is chiefly 1 .nd in the hilly tracts between the 
sources of t + Lena and the Jenesei ; and the thriv- 
ing new city of Krasnojarsk, far to the east of 
‘Tomsk, may be taken as the centre of a region 
which has produced each year steadily (and with a 
thin population) a quantity perhaps greater than 
that which all the Anglo-Saxon energy has dug 
out of California in either of the last two years. 
The splendidly illuminated Imperial quarto of our 
enterprising Russian friend, M. de Tchihatcheff, 
has shown us that each ridge from which the gold 
has been derived in Eastern Siberia, and along the 
Chinese frontier of the Altai, is but a repetition of 
the Ural Mountains; the rocks containing the gold 
are precisely the same, and it is all extracted from 
gravel and shingle. There can be little doubt that 
as the Chinese become tired of their Sycee silver, 
they will begin to take a litde more of the native 
gold which pertains to them in common with their 
Muscovite neighbors; for as some of the Russian 
gold-tracts run up to the Chinese frontier, observa- 
tions have been made which, according to Hof- 
mann, show that the Celestials have vecasionally 
opened up the auriferous gravel near the foot of 
the Sajanisch Mountains; though, as soon as gold 
enough was extracted for their particular system 
of balanees, the works were closed up, not to be 
again touched without permission from the author- 
ities at Pekin. We commend this fact to the con- 


‘sideration of political economists—who will also 


find in the lively pages of Tchihatcheff a good ac- 
count of the rise of the prices of the commodities 
of life in many parts of the government of Tomsk, 
in consequence of the affluence of the gold miners. 

We ought to state that in some portions of Sibe- 
ria, described by Hofmann, the gold was found abso- 
lutely diffused tn small grains through the schists ; 
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and it was only by pounding up large masses of 
them that any perceptible quantity could be ex- 
tracted Such auriferous rocks can only be of 
value where labor costs very litle, and where, by 
grinding and levigating processes, set into play by 
great water-power, some available percentage of 
the metal is finally extracted. We have ourselves 
seen analogous cases of this minute diffusion of 
gold in the surface rocks of limestone, as well as 
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whence the precious metals were then derived, im- 
ports little to the present inquiry, except that we 
may say that neither the Holy Land, nor Lower 
Egypt, nor Assyria, nor Arabia, could, from their 
geological structure, ever have afforded them. The 
Havilah of the second chapter of Genesis, which 
contained gold and precious stones, is identified by 
Major Rawlinson with the Obillah of Arabia; and 
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hence that eminent comparative geographer sup- 


of greenstone and POreeyty: But by far the greatest | poses that it was simply the port to which the gold 
: ly 


quantity, and unquestionably the largest lumps, are 


| lowed in from the East for the supply of Babylonia. 


invariably derived from veins, chiefly of quartz rock. | The recent discoveries of Layatd, and the bright 
The ore, which is mixed up with the gravel in | light which has been shed upon the legends of the 
every shape, from grains and scales to filaments | Assyrian monarchy by Rawlinson, tell us nothing 
and strings, is very often in the form of those lumps | of gold as a product of these Jands; and au appeal 
called pepites, two of which, from the neighborhood | to the structure of their rocks as Jaid open by the 


of Miask, were of magnificent dimensions. One | 
of these, found in the reign of Alexander, weighs | 
nearly 30 lbs. troy; the other, in the present reign, 
has the enormous weight of 964 lbs. troy*—much 
exceeding any specimen hitherto noted in the annals 
of gold finding. ‘These specimeus, preserved intact 
at Petersburg, occurred in the fertile and pictur- 
esque tract of the South Ural Mountains, inhabited | 
by those bow-and-arrow Massulinen the Bashkirs, 
who, living on mares’ milk and ** kumiss,’’ were 
as totally unconscious of the treasures they pos- 
sessed as the lazy Spaniards of. California. ‘They | 
attached, however, a superstitious reverence to the 
fossil bones of the mammoth which were buried in 
the same piles of detritus; for these poor people 
feelingly exclaimed to the first Russian adventurers, 
“Take from us our gold, if you will; but, for 
God's sake, leave us the bones of our great an- 
cestors.” f 

We can scarcely doubt that the earlier czars 

rocured in an indirect way some gold from these 

ashkir tracts; but it isa singular fact, that from 
the days of Herodotus, when lumps of gold were 
brought by the Seythians to the eivilized world 
from the countries of the Mssodones and Arimaspes, 
(which could have been no other tract than the 
Ural Mountains,) all acquaintance with this great 
field of gold was lost, and has only been regained 
in this century! We conclude that the Arimaspes, 
(whose tubulous monsters, or protectors of the gold, 


as Humboldt has well remarked, are evidently the | 


mammoths above referred to,) like most idle wander- 
ing tribes, only picked up such large shining lumps 
as they saw upon the surface; and that their sue- 
cessors, not having the same attractive objects | 
spread before their eyes, never thought of diggings. 

This allusion to the father of history induces us | 
now to take a brief retrospective view of gold as | 
knowa to our precursors. 

The earliest people of whom we have any record 
lived in tracts ia which little or no gold was in- 
digenous; for although Abraham is described as 
rich in gold as well as in other good things, we 


never hear of any barter in or about his day, except | 


through shekels of silver. ‘To fix the precise spots 


* Accounts have recently arrived ‘that a lump of gold 
weighing 90 lbs. had just been found in California, but 
had been broken up. This last word explains all. No 
true pepite or luinp of gold like that of St. Petersburg 
could he broken up: and we have no doubt that the mass 
alluded to was in great measure composed of quartz. 
Mr. Buflam, in the work named at the head of this paper, 
siys, (p. 176,) ** the largest piece of gold that has been yet 
found was picked up in a dry ravine, near the Stanis!aus 
river, in 1848. It contained a large adimixtare of quartz, 
and weighed a little over 25 Ibs., being worth 50u0 
dollars.” 

# Russia in Europe and the Ural Mountains, vol. i., 
p- 490. 


any vein of gold ever existed. 


travels of Russegger*® and others, whilst it fixes 
theirs geological juvenility, excludes the idea of 
their ever having been the recipients of the precious 
inetals. ‘The great Tuen Lun, the Assyrian chief, 


i who, according to Rawlinson’s reading of the 


Behistin scriptions, crossed the Euphrates thirty- 


‘three times ou eXtensive conquests, aud reached 


the foot of the Caueasus, may well, however, in 
his distant marches have traversed some older and 
more crystalline regions, including gold districts. 
The gold ornaments of Abraham's time may 
have been derived from mines in central Africa, or 
from some portion of the Atlas—in which gold was 
said to be worked by the Phenicians and Catiha- 
ginians ; and no wouder—for we now know that 
the Silurian, Devonian, and other ancient forma- 
tions range eastwards fiom Moroeco. Where 
Selomon’s Ophir was situated has Jong been a 
disputed problem among geographers and antiqua- 
ries. Carl Ritter has decided that 1 was Hindos- 
tan; it may have been io the axis of that peninsula, 
where a suiall quantity of gold is stll found as well 
as the diamonds of Goleonda; but we cannot eoin- 
cide with the eminent Prussian, that it could have 
been in the environs of Bombay; for our recent 
conquests have demonstrated that all the Punjaub, 
as well as the Hala and Suleiman ranges—nay, all 


the country of the Affghans and the valley of Cash- 
-mere—are composed of rocks some a little older 


‘and others younger (nummulite jimesione) than 
our chalk, in neve of which, most certainly, has 
In truth, as Solo- 
mon’s ships, which brought back this gold, were 


absent so long, there seems to be good reason for 


believing that his Ophir may have been in the 
Malayan peninsula or adjacent countries, crystalline 
and granitic, which sull furnish a considerable 
amount of gold. 

Darius, with his wide-spreading power, must 
have ruled over tribes which lived in auriferous 
lands ; and perhaps his Darics were the first gold 


* The recent explorations into the interior of Africa in 
search of gold have nowhere led to a profitable result. 
At Mount Fria in Nubia, Russegger, who was sent by 
the Pacha of Egypt, describes the gold, which is there 
very pure and soft, as derived from the veinstones in 
| gueiss and mica schist; and on a tributary of the Blue 
Nile, the auriferous detritus of sand consists of quartz, 
chlorite slate, and maguetic iron. (Vol. ii., pp. 310, 
727.) Ina trial made under the eyes of this persevering 
German 200 lbs. of sand gave about two Turkish piasires’ 
worth = 4}d. or 5d. English—afier eight hours’ labor! 
Nor did M, Cailland, aiso employed Ly the Pacha, detect 
any amount of gold worth working. Our countryman, 
Mr. Dusgate, long resident in Paris. has studied the sub- 
| ject of African goid to av extent which would enable him 
| to publish a most instructive work, and we gather from 

him, that there is no reason to infer that the produce of 
all the known auriferous tracts in Africa can amount to 
more than 1-17th part of the present produce of Siberia. 
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coins. In their earl a the Greeks had mani- 
festly very little gold. ‘They could, indeed, derive 
no appreciable quantity frem their barren secondary 
limestones near Athens ; and the very great impor- 
tance which myth attached to the Pactolus in the 
high mountains of Asia Minor, and the story of 
Midas, may convey 2 presumption that gold was a 
very scarce commodity among them, until Philip 
of Macedon opened out the more ancient mountains 
of crystalline rocks in his kingdom, (the adjacent 
isle of Thasos was also auriferous,) and thus laid 
the foundation for the colossal strides of Alexander. 
It is most remarkable that so many countries which 
were successively to give laws and civilization to 
the ancient world—Lower Egypt, Greece Proper, 
Italy, &c., &c.—should all alike have been void 
of available gold within themselves. Geology now 
teaches us why. They contain ne old rocks which 
have been mineralized. Let the members of the 
British Association discuss why it has happened 
that the older strata when mineralized are thus pre- 
eminently auriferous, and the secondary and tertiary 
strata when also mineralized or altered are not so. 
We simply adhere to an undoubted physical phe- 
nomenon—one among many, including the cause 
of that true slaty cleavage, which, as Sedgwick has 
shown, affects the ancient sediments only. These 
questions have still to be worked out after all our 
geological data shall have been accumulated. Pos- 
terity, which has acquired this knowledge respect- 
ing the true position of gold ore, may be amused 
to learn that the Romans passed Jaws affixing the 
heaviest penalties on any one who should presume 
to mine for the precious metals; it having been 
their business to rob all the rest of the world to fill 
their own erarium. We take it, however, that 
among their Numas and aboriginal lawgivers there 
were ‘‘ seers’ who, if not as clear-sighted as Job, 
knew well enough that there was no ‘dust of 
gold’’ in that peninsula, and that therefore it was 
well to flatter the national vanity by inculeating a 
hope that unseen treasures in their immediate 
domain might, when distant tributaries should have 
been by degrees exhausted, be opened out. It is 
to be remarked that Italy south of the Po, with a 
total absence of gold, (a part of Calabria is the 
only exception,) contains scarcely any stratum 
older than secondary limestones—and thus is a 
striking illustration of our chief thesis. As soon, 
however, as we change the ground, and move (under 
Captain Smyth’s able guidance) to Sardinia and 
Corsica, where Silurian and crystalline rocks exist, 
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ing silver; they afforded Hannibal so much wealth 
(according to Heeren’s calculation full 100,000/. 
per annum) that soldiers as well as scholars, rely- 
ing on the aphorism of Marshal Saxe, “‘ argent, de 
l’argent, et encore de l’argent,”’ may here recognize 
the motive power of the great Carthaginian ;—and, 
unlike the superficial gold, this Spanish silver, so 
far from having been exhausted, is now coming 
into play again, and the mines abandoned in the 
dark ages, being redpened at greater depths and 
with increased skill, are at this moment eminently 
productive. 

If the banks of the Pactolus had ceased to yield 
gold in the days of Strabo, and if all the aurifer- 
ous mines known to the ancients became compara- 
tively exhausted during the decline of Rome, we 
can further understand how the imperial treasury 
became drained from the wear and tear of specie 
and its loss throughout long periods of rapine and 
confusion. This increasing deficiency of precious 
metals—of gold, because the greater part of it had 
been removed from its superficial natural position 
—and of silver, because good mir.ing and industry 
fell rapidly away—explains how in the dark ages 
the value of coined money so prodigiously in- 
ereased. From the eleventh to the fifteenth cen- 
tury the discoveries of gold ore in Hungary, Bo- 
hemia, and in our own Islands, served but as 
partial and feeble helps in sustaining a very small 
amount of circulating specie, In the first-men- 
tioned of these countries only, and in some adja- 
cent tracts of Transylvania, has gold continued to 
be worked from the eleventh century to our days. 
In fact, it may be said that Hungary is almost the 
only European country where gold is extracted in 
smal] quantities from the solid rock in which it is 
minutely diffused ; and even there, as we know on 
the authority of an excellent scientific miner, (Mr. 
Warington Smyth,) the quantity of ore has so di- 
minished downwards, that the works are scarcely 
profitable: they would indeed be valueless in a 
country where labor is so costly as in North 
America. On the other hand, an accidental dis- 
covery a few years back in the adjacent tract of 
Transylvania of ** gold dust’? in the superficial 
detritus, created a sensation in all the surrounding 
country, minor only in degree to that of the Cali- 
fornia diggings. In this case, however, the “ good 
thing’’ was soon dug out, and the excitement died 
a natural death. 

From the seventh to the fourteenth century 
the banks of the little rivers which constitute the 


there we find that gold mines have been worked in | upper sources of the Elbe were so prolific in gold 
olden times. And so also of the Alps, from whence | (the rocks being there of the same age and charac- 
the Romans drew portions of their gold supplies, | ter as those of the Ural) that the Bohemian kings, 
probably, however, in no great quantity, and that | according to the old chronicles, made statues of it ; 
chiefly from the Noric and Eastern Alps, in which | yet now, though a few small specimens may be 


modern science has pointed out by far the greatest 
amount of the older and peculiar rocks in which 


| 


discovered, the gold country is exclusively under 
the dominion of the plough. The alluvia of the 


gold ought, according to our rule, to be detected. Rhine between Basle and Mannheim are indeed 

Without entering into an inquiry as to every tract still slightly auriferous, and a few poor people eke 
in Asia and Africa in which gold was found by the | out an existence by extracting gold to the value of 
ancients, or is worked by the moderns, we may | about 1800/. sterling per annum!* In Britain the 


fairly say, that in all of them where any vigorous 
operations have been applied, it has been entirely 
or nearly exhausted. Spain and Lusitania were 
formerly auriferous—but where is their gold now? 
The simple answer is, that being superficial it has 
been exhausted.* Not so with the veins contain- 


* We shall soon know more about the abandoned allu- 
vial gold mines of the Romans near Ponferrada, through 
a report of M. Narranjo. Like other productive gold 
works, they were in old alluvia, derived from the crystal- 








tin and some little gold associated with it in the 
old and crystalline rocks of Cornwall and Devon 
had long attracted the ancients. So late as the 
reign of Edward IJI., we are told that the mines 
of North Devon furnished enough specie (chietly 


line and transition rocks which abound in Gallicia and 
the neighboring tracts of Spain and Portugal. 

* See Annales des Mines, 4 ser., vol. x., where the 
gold of the Rhine is described by Professor Daubrée of 
Strasburgh. 
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silver perhaps) to enable that warlike prince to 
embark in one of his campaigns. In those days a 
very little bullion went a long way. Even now 

ieces of gold are found occasionally at Combe 

artin—some even as large as a pigeon’s egg; 
but Sir H. D. la Beche knows better than to 
employ the scientific force under him in the quest 
of such game. Again, in Cornwall we have still 
a very little gold associated with our tin alluvium. 
In South Wales the Romans opened out lofty gal- 
leries in the Silurian rocks for the extraction of 
small quantities of gold mixed with the pyrites ; but 
such openings, judging from the vast mounds of 
sterile quartz rubbish at their mouths, must have 
been more for the purpose of employing the idle 
hours of their soldiery than for profit. In Nerth 
Wales also certain patches are still slightly aurif- 
erous. But no British tract has afforded so much 
gold as the Lead Hills in Dumfriesshire. There, 
it seems, in the reign of James V. three hundred 
miners were very profitably employed and earned 
four pence per diem—great wages in those days ; 
as soon, however, as the gold proved scarcer, the 
wages fell to two pence, and the work died away 
like those of Bohemia and all the other used-up 
tracts. Ireland has, in the Wicklow Mountains, 
the very rocks which ought to be auriferous—and 
they are; but just enough so to prove the geolo- 
gist’s rule. Let any one examine the beautifully- 





illuminated sheets of the Trigonometrical Survey, 
and he will observe two or three golden streams | 
descending from the granitic mountain Groghan 
Kinshela, and traversing the quartz veins in the 
slate. It is'from these that all the fragments have 
been derived. But though we can here see the 
veinstones which have afforded the gold—and 
specimens are still found by the peasants—no sane 
person would recommend Lord Wicklow to try to 
cut a huge slice off the side of Croghan Kinshela 
to search for a few strings of gold disseminated 
like needles in a haystack. 

Whilst talking of the United Kingdom as an 
auriferous region, our countrymen can perhaps best | 
appreciate the quantity of gold-ground—i. e., of | 
ground in which gold is likely to be found—by | 
reflecting on this simple fact, that whilst these 
islands contain nearly every geological deposit 
from the oldest to the youngest—the former occu- 
pying all our higher mountainous tracts of the west 
—it is in only four or five spots that the ore has | 
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centred in two or three Italian towns, and that our 
Lombard-street should not merely be the abode of a 
few Italian goldsmiths and money-lenders. 

The discovery of America brought with it the 
vast change; and the diffusion of a great mass of 
fresh circulating medium threw new vigor into 
every commercial transaction. The enormous 
quantities of silver, for a long time powred in upon 
Europe from the deep mines of Mexico and Peru, 
are still, we agree with Baron Humboldt, likely to 
be much augmented ; no man, indeed, can place a 
limit to the extent of the subterranean expansion 
of such veins, or of the amount of silver which ma 
be drawn from deep deposits of argentiferous lead. 
Such was the augury of the great traveller when, 
under the crown of Spain, these mines were in 
their most flourishing state. Under the new re- 
publics, 2. e., from 1810 to 1825, profits ceased, and 
the works fell into such disorder that not all the 
British capital, industry, and science since em- 
ployed have sufficed to bring them up to their for- 
mer royal condition. But still there is ample room 
to hope of more than a recovery. 

Very different, however, is it with regard to 
gold—the history of which in America is precisely 
analogous to that of Europe and the Old World. 

The first golden treasures discovered, whether by 
Columbus in St. Domingo, by Cortez in Mexico, or 
by Pizarro in Peru, were most probably procured. 
by the native Indians for ihe most part from the 
surface. ‘They were chiefly, we doubt not, the re- 
sults, as in most auriferous tracts of the Old World, 
of ages of labor in the ancient alluvia form’ng the 
banks of rivers and sides of valleys, in which all 
the best parts of the ore were accumulated. This 
surface distribution of the gold naturally led the 
Spaniards (Humboldt indeed tells us so) to trace 
up these specimens to the parent rocks in the inte- 
rior, and in consequence to open out mines in many 
places where the ore cropped out at the surface. 
Who, indeed, can wonder that the Spaniards should 
sacrifice everything in this quest, when we recol- 
leet the pithy and pious aphorism quoted by Co- 
Jumbus to King Ferdinand—* With gold man not 
only accomplishes all that he wishes in this world 
—he may even extract souls from purgatory to 
people paradise t”’ 

Miners write few histories, but the result of 
their experiments in the solid rock has been handed 
down to us.in the Spanish proverb, that ‘ he who 


ever been found. That British gold was ever} mines for gold will be ruined.’’ Proverbs may 
very abundant we do not believe ; but we think it! occasionally regulate the wary, but do not control 
is probable that in the time of the Druids the) the speculative zest of man. It is, indeed, quite 
superficial gravel of tertain limited tracts afforded | natural that he who has filled his pockets with gold 
sufficient quantities to serve for the manufacture! from the gravel on the slopes of a hill, and who, 
of those fine ** torques,”’ armlets, and other orna- | tracing the ore up to the parent rock, sees there a 
ments so justly prized by antiquaries. We believe,| veinstone richly impregnated with gold a? the sur- 
indeed, that both Britain and Ireland had their! face, should try to follow it downwards, just as he 
heaps of surface-gold like Bohemia and other coun-, would follow strings of other ores. ‘To moderate 
tries now equally exhausted. All such contribu- | this zeal of the tyro, we may first advert to a trial 
tions were, however, but sorry substitutes fur the | which was made recently, and under every possible 
treasures amassed by Rome in the plenitude of her favoring circumstance. Amidst the rich silver- 
= from the great auriferous regions of the Old} mines of the central region of Mexico very fine out- 

orld, when, as Gibbon tells us, her circulating | crops of gold veins were found upon the surface of 
medium was 350 millions sterling, and when many the hills of porphyry which penetrate the schist at 
a lordly senator’s interior exhibited a table of solid | Guadalupe y Calvo, near Durango, at a height of 
silver and goblets of pure gold of forty pounds’ | about 7000 feet above the sea. Shafis were sunk 
weight. It is not our province to explain how all| with true Cornish spirit by the English South 
this quantity of specie vanished. But the fact isso. | American and Mexican Company, and the vein- 
In a word, the wealth of the old world was ex-; stones, having been cut by several shafts, and being 


pended and lost; and if mankind were destined to 

pass into an improved state; it was essential that 

the chief moneys of Europe should no longer be 
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very promising and rich near the surface, did repay 
capital, and for some years afforded a moderate in- 
terest ;—in proceeding, however, the gold thinned 
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out entirely, and the vein at last, containing nothing 
but silver, was abandoned.* But from our earliest ac- 
quaintance with America to the present day we have 
been taught the same lesson—and often much more 
rudely. In the preface to The Discovery of the large, 
rich, and beautiful Empire of Guiana and the golden 
City of Manoa, which the Spaniards call El Dorado, 
(1595,) we find Raleigh apostrophizing the Span- 
iard of his day just as some of our contemporaries 
who dread the mflux of gold might speak of our 
cousins in the United States :—*‘ Itis his Indian 
[American] gold that indaungereth and disturbeth 
all the nations of Europe; it purchaseth intelli- 
gence, creepeth into councels, and selteth bound 
loyalty at lbertie in the greatest monarchies ‘of 
Europe.’’ Yet with such a title and such a picture 
of the power of gold, let us just hear the stout- 
hearted Raleigh’s account of the difficulties of 
extracting it from the solid rock : ‘‘ Whosoever 
hath seen with what strength of stone gold ore is 
environed, hee will not think it easie to be had out 
in heaps.’*+ And as it was in Raleigh’s * rich and 
beautiful empire,’’? so has it proved throughout 
South America, and latterly, indeed, in the 
southern part of the United States. We have a 
very lively recollection of the lumps and specimens 
of gold which an American gentleman brought to 
London about twenty years ago for the purpose of 
forming a “* North CarolinaGold Company.”” But 
the fatal experience of this geod city in 1825, 
which had drained it of more wealth than was 
likely to be obtained for many a year from all the 
mines in the world, had inspired caution; and 
therefore, in limine, a mining surveyor of high 
character (Mr. John Taylor, Jun.) was sent out to 
ascertain what might be done if capital and skill 
were embarked in this promising El Dorado, which 
the states had just acquired. He found, it is true, 
numerous filaments and traces of gold in the pyrites 
and on the surfaces of the rocks—enough perhaps 
to justify the poetical describer in stating that his 
horse’s feet were constantly striking on gold as he 
galloped along; but Mr. Taylor soon satisfied 
himself, from natural appearances, as well as from 
old trials, and those in operation, that the vein- 
stones held no body of ore downwards—and thus, at 
the cost of a few hundred pounds, he saved a ruin- 
ous expenditure. It is in this way that all such 
speculations ought to be conducted ;—and the fact 
was soon proved in the case of another London com- 
pany, which, in spite of that good example, was 
led on by the same decoy, and signally failed after 
very severe losses. 

Not so, however, where the gold-hunters happen 
to fall in with a virgin soil of old alluvium derived 
from the former surtaces of productive veinstones. 
In this detritus, whether coarse or fine, nature has 
performed the work, which man finds so costly and 
difficult, of separating the ore from Raleigh’s 
** strength of stone”’ and its associated alloys, Nay 
more—as the veinstones have usually proved more 
rich towards their upper portion, so it follows that 
the former surface of the rocks contained the cream 
_ of the ore, (if we may compare such veinstones to 
churns ;) and as all the surface of the earth has un- 
dergone great abrasion and wearing away, so the 
richest parts of the gold veins can never be found 
in situ, but must @ priori be looked for just where 
we ever find them, 7. e., in the drift or coarse an- 
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* Communicated by Lieutenant-Colonel Colquhoun, 
R. A., who resided at the mines. 

+ We have to thank the Hakluyt Society for a hand- 
some reprint of this work. 
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cient alluvium. It was consequently in this rub- 
bish or alluvial soil that the settlers of the United 
States in the Carolinas and Georgia made some 
no profitable diggings. In a tract several 
hundred miles long, extending from N.N. E. to 
S.S. W., which is in fact a southern parallel of 
the great Apalachian chain, native gold was found 
here and there in alluvial deposits, whilst the rocky 
strata of talcose and chloritic schists contained 
quartz veins more or less auriferous. The reader 
will find a lively and clear account of this gold 
region in Featherstonhaugh’s Excursion through 
the Slave States, and in his Canoe Voyage, (vol. ii., 
p. 350.) The parts of this region occupied by the 
Cherokee Indians were formerly explored by the 
Spaniards under Ferdinand de Soto, traces of whose 
works remain. The details and results are precisely 
those of all other known gold tracts ; and as few per- 
sons will care to know in what directions the veins 
run, how the ore is associated in some places with 
much iron-ore, and how in other places the native 
gold was very pure and little alloyed with silver, we 
must content ourselves by repeating that no deep 
manes succeeded—that even the greater portion of 
the alluvial and earthy deposits have already had 
their gold washed out of them by human industry— 
that many beauteous natural tracts, having been 
disfigured, and made for a time to resemble ** brick 
yards,’’ have resumed their allegiance to the 
plough—and that, whilst copper-ores are still a 
source of considerable profit, few indeed are there 
who ever allow themselves to be fascinated by vis- 
ions of deep-seated gold; they have learned the 
lesson that even the noblest metal may be bought 
too dear. It was in this region that the first native 
gold-mint was established by that good assayer 
and honest man Bechler, a German emigrant from 
Baden, who coined, in his own mint, some million 
dollars’ worth, and his money was as current as 
that of the States government. 

On the produce of the Brazils we cannot now 
dilate. That region has afforded, and does afford, 
a pretty steady produce, owing in part perhaps to 
the same phenomena which Humboldt thus notices 
in his account of the gold in Guiana :—*‘ Je pense,”’ 
says the great traveller, ‘ d’aprés ce que j'ai ob- 
servé dans cette partie de l’Amérique, que l’or 
comme |’étain est quelquefois disséminé d’une 
maniére presqu’imperceptible dans la mass méme 
des roches granitiques, sans qu’on puisse admettre 
qu’il y ait eut une ramification et un entrelacement 
de petits filons.’’—( Voyages, vol. ii., p. 238.) To 
this minute and general diffusion of gold, allusion 
has already been made as hating been observed by 
Hofmann and others in Siberia, and in the sequel 
we shall show that it is clearly separated from the 
question of enormous and sudden supplies of the 
ore which now occupies us. It is not to be denied 
that Brazil does offer examples of successful sub- 
terraneous gold mines; of which we owe our most 
exact details to the very graphic sketch of that 
region by an accomplished botanist, Mr. Gardner. 
At two of the establishments, managed by British 
agents, in the province of Minas Geraes, the vein- 
stones have proved very remunerative here and 
there—though the ore is seldom continuous for long 
spaces.* In the gold operations of Brazil, as in 
other regions, the loose detritus or rubbish has how- 


* At two other mining grounds the expenditure had not 
been repaid. For further details of the Brazilian gold, 
we must refer to Eschwege, &c. We hear that the suc- 
cessful miners of St. John del Rey, in the Brazils, derive 
great, profit from a copious pyritous veinstone or bed. 
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ever afforded the chief supplies, and at many of these 
alluvial sites the ground has been dug over and 
over, till quite purged of its gold. Mr. Gardner 
has our best thanks for a clear account of the old 
schistone rocks in which the gold veins occur, and 
from his description of the associated limestones, 
grits, &c., (including the Itacolumite, or original 
matrix of the diamond,) we have no doubt that if we 
were wafted to the spot we could speedily assign 
to them their respective modern geological names. 
But the facts which he mentions of the schists so 
penetrated by man (the Jacotinga of the natives) 
being soft, and consequently easily worked into, 
will serve to explain how that, which may be a 
profitable occupation in limited tracts of Brazil— 
where slave labor abounds—would be utterly im- 
practicable and valueless in another region, where 
the rocks are hard and intractable, and where free- 
men alone work at high wages. We therefore 
turn to the other side of America; but before we 
rush after the speculators into the golden garden 
of Upper California, we beg to say a few words on 
the whole western side of that continent. 

From south to north the great chain of the Andes 
is essentially composed of the same rocks—and all 
along, though at intervals only, the detritus on its 
flanks has proved more or less auriferous. The 
oldest rocks are gneiss and mica schist, flanked by 
chloritic, taleose, and argillaceous slates, in some 
of which Silurian fossils have been found. These 
last-mentioned are the hard strata which are chiefly 
traversed by those quartz veins that have been the 
great recipients of gold ore; whilst, with the ex- 
ception of those points through which the true 
modern voleanoes have burst forth, the central 
ridge has received its dominant outline in former 
epochs from linear eruptions of granite, quartz- 
iferous porphyries, green-stones, and other igneous 
rocks. 

In Chili, as Don H. Pulini informs us, all the 
gold is procured from sands, detritus, and con- 
glomerates, derived from the breaking up of 
quartzose slates which. lie in the proximity of 

ranitic and other intrusive rocks of the Cordillera. 
ilis description of the coarse débris in which the 
gold occurs might indeed serve for that of the Ural 
and Siberia. They constitute ancient platforms 
of rubbish at the foot of the high mountains, which 
resulted, as he says, from some geological operation 
that affected the whole country.* Gold was doubt- 
less washed out of this drift by the native inhab- 
itants long before the Spanish took possession of 
their soil—and it is still the only source from 
whence the metal is derived. In Peru the chief 
auriferous deposits are situated in that portion of 
the eastern Cordillera, between 12° and 16° south 
latitude, which forms a continuation of the Great 
Bolivian Cordillera. The most productive local- 
ities, according to Mr. Pentland, are in the province 
of Carabaya, in the deep tropical valleys on the 
eastern slopes of the slaty mountains, which are 
pierced by porphyritic and other eruptive rocks. 
Here, again, with similar associations there are sim- 
ilar results, and gold is or was alone extracted from 


ancient drift or diluvium, except at those places. 


where minute quantities have been separated from 
silver obtained by mining operations. The largest 
portion of South American gold (always excluding 
the supply from Brazil) is collected in Bolivia, and 
there also on the eastern declivity of the Cordillera, 


* See abstract of Pulini’s work in the Mining Journal, 
April 19, 1845. 





in the provinces of La Paz and Cochabamba. Here 
the ore has manifestly been derived from former 
powerful abrasion of the mountain tops and sides— 
that is, the grinding away of the upper portions of 
the quartz veins in the slaty rocks (between 14° 
and 18° south latitude) which are in the immediate 
neighborhood of Syenite and quartziferous por- 
phyry. The most remarkable site is around the 
village of Tipuani, on a branch of the river Mapiri, 
which descends from the great snowy peak of An- 
cohuma, (latitude 15° 51’ south.) From the 
** Javaderos’’ or washings around this spot as much 
as 700 Ibs. of gold have been collected in a year— 
all from a stratum of clay and fragments of slate 
covered in by a thick deposit of water-worn gravel. 
There are in Bolivia many other localities in which 
gold washings occur, and notably the valley of 
Choque-apo, in which the capital La Paz is situated, 
and where the famous large ‘‘ pepita,’’ now in the 
museum at Madrid, is said to have been found. It 
was obvious, however, to Mr. Pentland that a dif- 
ferent mode of working must have been practised 
by the native Indians before the conquest ;—thus 
he states that on the northern and steep declivity 
of the mountain Ilimanni, (latitude 16° 38’ south,) 
the giant of the Bolivian Cordillera, the face of the 
cliff, called La Gallofa, is literally honeyeombed by 
innumerable small mining openings ;—the practi- 
cal comment being that, although it might suit 
Incas to employ thousands of poor Peruvian slaves 
to burrow into the hard rock, the work was after- 
wards found to be absolutely profitless as compared 
with washings. ‘That grand operations of nature 
alone, which shatter the mountain top or sides, can 
best distribute gold for the use of man, (which 
is our position,) was strikingly exemplified in the 
seventeenth century near this very spot, when the 
lightning having struck the projecting point of a 
great quartz vein and shivered the mountain side 
into fragments, spread out in the detritus a consid- 
erable local supply of gold, which all man’s engi- 
neering capacity would never have enabled him 
to obtain except with enormous loss. 

In the agglomeration of states which formed the 
Republic of Columbia, the great mass of gold col- 
leeted in Choco, Antioquia, and Popayan, during 
the last hundred years, has been derived from /i7- 
gings and washings. From all we can iearn, 
throughout all these regions only one mine has been 
opened out in the solid porphyritie rock—which at 
the Vega de Supia contains auriferous pyrites. 
This mine was worked by an English company, 
and the scientific details are described by M. Bous- 
singault, from whom we have ascertained that in 
the underground gold mines of New Grenada profit 
was only obtained so long as the pyritous matrix 
of the ore was soft—but downwards, where it be- 
came hard and intractable, the works were value- 
less. We are further entitled to say, from personal 
communication with this distinguished member of 
the French Academy of Sciences, that his opinion, 
founded on a residence in South America, is that 
in general gold cannot be extracted with advantage 
by man from its parent site, owing, as he believes, 
to its usual minute diffusion through large bodies 
of rock, which the grand forces of nature alone can 
“sufficiently triturate. 





Carirornia, while under the nominal sway of 
| the Mexicans, was held in admiration by naturalists 
from the glimpses they had Lad of its products, and 
principally through the eye and pen of Humboldt ; 
but nothing was known of its metalliferous re- 
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sources. The Horticultural Society of London 
sent their most zealous, and, alas! most unfortunate 
missionary, the zealous botanist, Robert Douglas ; 
and the Duke of Devonshire and the Earl of Derby 
had their rangers for plants and animals; but al- 
though these scientific envoys brought or sent back 
specimens which much enriched our flora and fauna, 
they had not an eye to the main chance, and saw 
no gold. They were blamed for this. It was even 
reported, after the first announcement of the Cali- 
fornian wealth, that the roots of some of the pines 
sent home to England were found to have small 
flakes of gold, held together in the clotted earth, still 
attached to them! But we must do our botanists 
the justice to say, that neither did a good American 
mineralogist, whu followed them, discover the gold 
drift; and for the simple reason, that throughout 
the greater part of the country it is covered by 
much fine vegetable soil. Upon the old residents, 
however, some of the precious article must have 
occasionally obtruded itself, and there is little rea- 
son to doubt that the intelligent Jesuits were ac- 
quainted with the fact that gold existed in the 
coarse detritus of the plateaux which lie between 
the Sierra Nevada and the low country. Thus 
much we do know, that about thirty years ago, 
when the Right Hon. Edward Ellice was employ- 
ing his active mind in the British territory to the 
north and west of the Rocky Mountains, one of the 
captains of his ships brought to him from California 
a splendid specimen of gold in quartz rock, which 
he still possesses, and which was recently exhibited 
to an audience at the Royal Institution. If Mr. 
Ellice had been as good a miner as Job, he would 
have known that such a lump of the dust of gold 
must have many companions ; and, as the Mexican 
government was-at that period much in want of 
money, he might doubtless have obtained a cession 
in perpetuity of all Upper California for a loan 
which he could easily have furnished. In that case, 
independently of the saving of much diplomatic 
labor, and the writing of several articles in this 
review, the English would have been the first to 
pass to the south of the River Columbia and take 
possession of the fine port of San Francisco ; 
whilst the mining ground of the Sacramento would 
not only have rendered Mr. Ellice the richest indi- 
vidual in Europe, but given us a boundary which 
must have effectually barred all protocols about the 
Oregon. 

The Jesuits well knew that, in every tract where 
gold had abounded, its extraction was accompanied 
with misery and demoralization to the Indian tribes, 
and with a signal diminution of the clerical influ- 
ence over their minds. ‘The pastoral condition of 
California before the Mexican revolution, when so 
many thousands of natives forming a mission were 
quietly governed by a single priest sitting under 
the shade of a noble tree, as contrasted with its 
present state, or with whatever we can as yet fancy 
of its futurity, is the best evidence of the wisdom 
of this famous company in keeping their thumb up- 
on the existence of tie ** good thing.” 

A rapid glance at the discoveries of the late ad- 
venturous geographers of the United States will 
introduce our readers to the gold region. 

When, in 1842, Major Fremont announced his 
first topographical surveys of the eastern bases of 
the Rocky Mountains, the whole of the vast region 
bounded on that side by the United States, on the 
north by the Columbia and its tributaries, and on 
the west by the coast ridges of California and the 
Pacific, was absolutely unknown to geographers. 





In other words, a space contained within about 12° 
to 14° of latitude, and 17° to 18° of longitude, was 
for the most part a ¢erra incognita. * his first 
journey, Major Fremont traversed the ridges, chief- 
y limestones, and, almost mole-like, worked his 
way by “ cafions,”’ or natural tunnels and fissures, 
determining the height of the mountains which sep- 
arate the drainage towards the Atlantic and Pacific 
oceans. He thus fairly bored into the “ great un- 
known,’’ which was to be the high road to Cali- 
fornia ; and be ali honor given to him for what he 
so did—though it should never be forgotten that 
our own accomplished countryman, Sir William 
Drummond Stewart, of Grantully, was the first 
white man who explored the sources of the great 
Atlantic rivers in the Rocky Mountains. Fremont 
next invaded the eastern edges of what he after- 
wards determined to be a vast basin, and launched 
the first frail India-rubber canoe on one of its large 
salt lakes. From what is now known of its aspect, 
and from the few fossils collected in it, we appre- 
hend that the chief portion of the basin between the 
Rocky Mountains and the Sierra Nevada, across 
which the settlers from the United States pass to 
California, is composed of secondary and tertiary 
rocks—those of the age of our chalk much abound- 
ing—in none of which will any gold be discovered. 
n his next survey, Fremont having advanced so 
far to the west as to pass the Cascades where the 
Columbia traverses the mountains which form the 
northern extremity of the Sierra Nevada, boldly 
explored that chain southwards in the heart of the 
winter. The manner in which this was carried 
out by himself, his companions and followers, is 
perhaps about as bright an example of energy and 
perseverance as any upon record ; and his results, 
including numerous astronomical observations, well 
entitled him to the gold Victoria medal of our 
Royal Geographical Society.* After truly won- 
derful exertions amid the most wretched tribes of 
half-starving Indians, the party, necessarily divided 
for a time in traversing their last difficult and cul- 
minating ridge of the Sierra Nevada, descended 
from the region of snow and pines to plateaux of 
oaks, and happily debouched into the low country 
watered by the sources of the Sacramento, which 
was so soon to become a Dorado, and the property 
of the nation to which these few stragglers be- 
longed! At that time not a word had been 
breathed of gold, and Mr. Sutter, the ex-officer of 
the Swiss guard of Charles X., was steadily em- 
ployed in his New Helvetia upon the improvements 
of his farm. Fremont, being refreshed, pursued 
his journey along the low country by the western 
edge of the Sierra Nevada, and, after triumphing 
over new, if not greater difficulties, owing to the 
savage nature of the people, he retraversed that 
chain in a more southern latitude, and regained his 
own territory—only however to reéxplore the chief 
points in subsequent years, and to complete our ac- 
quaintance with their geography and topography. 
The great expedition under Commodore Wilkes 
included a skilful mineralogist and geologist, Mr. 
Dana; and to him we are indebted, among other 
things, for a geological report on California. But 
neither when he was there was anything known of 
the rich auriferous deposits. We learnt, however, 
from him, that peaks of eruptive rocks were seen 
rising through slaty strata, and that in the valleys 
and ravines extending from the roots of these 


* The panorama lately opened in Piccadilly has, no 
doubt, extended the appreciation of Colonel Fremont’s 
labors here. 
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mountains there were large accumulations of 
gravel, shingle, and sand, through which flowed 
the affluents of the Sacramento. It was in one of 


the south of Lower California, have, we admit, 
furnished a notable quantity of alluvial gold, and 
will probably afford more when the work of In- 


these that—some time after Dana’s visit—the cut- | dians, who dig with pointed sticks only, is taken 
ting of a trench for a mill-race laid open a portion | up by our own race. We are still very ignorant 
of the famous golden detritus, and thus an accumu- | of the mineral resources of Lower California ; but 
lation of extraordinary wealth was accidentally un- | if the views of Lieutenant Buffam, who resided 
covered. there, are to be confided in, the mountains of the 

The population being scanty, the proportion of | lower province will prove as conspicuously rich in 
gold in the débris very great, and the extraction | silver and copper as those of Upper California have 
easy, it is not surprising that such a discovery | been in gold. If this hypothesis prove correct, ex- 
should have soon attracted crowds of speculators, | perience will announce (and probably ere a quarter 
overpowered for a time all regular industry, and | of a century shall have elapsed) whether the steady 
made the fortunes of some lucky adventurers who | and long-continued supply which characterizes the 
could command the most hands, or of those who | working of the baser metals, will not much more 
still more wisely sent thither the commonest neces- | than counterbalance in real value the results of the 
saries of life to be bartered for lumps of native | diluvial golden torrent at which many good people 
gold. But observe—the rocks of the Sierra Neva-| are now so frightened. In referring to the little 
da, from which this golden detritus has been de- | work of Mr. Buffam, (one of the last of the flying 
rived, and lodged in ravines or spread out in pla- | sheets from the Dorado which we have seen,) we 
teaux now traversed by the affluents of the Sacra- have reason to think that he describes faithfully 
mento and St. Joaquin, are the same as those which what he saw, and although, as geologists, we might 
range across our own north-western settlements be- | sharply criticize his vision of the gold having been 
yond the Oregon, thence through Russian America, | ejected from volcanoes, we will merely say that the 
and which also, passing through Mexico, extend to | book may be read to advantage by those persons 
the great Cordillera of Peru and Chili on the south. | who will ponder upon the mishaps as well as upon 
Now in all the southern part of this chain we have ‘the enticements offered to gold adventurers. Like 
already seen how sedulously the early settlers | all his associates, this officer underwent much hard 
hunted for gold, and that they only hit upon it in | manual labor and privation at the diggings in order 
certain limited patches or points. In their recent | to fill his bag, and was at one moment so stricken 
easy conquest of Upper Mexico the American down by an attack of scurvy, that but for the happy 
army, to its honor be it said, had both naturalists | discovery of a few young, growing beans, accident- 
and geographers in its ranks ; and these Jaid down, | ally scattered from the load of a passing mule, the 
as Fremont had done for other regions, the courses | gallant lieutenant would have shared the fate of 
of the great Rio del Norte and the Colorado of , hundreds of his brother gold-hunters. It is quite 
California, both of which have their rise in the obvious that as soon as all the ‘* placers’’ are oceu- 





Rocky Mountains. Now, although New Mexico 
had been so long occupied by the Spaniards, and 
extensively ransacked in search of the precious 
metals, one locality only (Tuerto, on the Rio del 
Norte, between thirty and forty miles south of 
Santa Fé) has been found to be auriferous. There, 
again, the American authorities tell us precisely 


the story which we have so often repeated: there, | 


again, the metalliferous veins occur in the older 
slaty rocks perforated by eruptive agency; there 
they had been worked by the Spaniards and new 
settlers to little or no profit in the solid rock ; ana 
there, in short, what alone had been found worth 
the cost of labor—amidst a most wretched and dete- 
riorated population—was to profit by the operations 
by which nature has purged the gold of its impuri- 
ties, and left it loose in heaps of gravel, shingle, 


andsand. Pursue your journey with the American | 


explorers for a thousand long miles down the grand 
Rio del Norte, and, though the rocks are essential- 
ly the same, there is not one other locality where 
they are even said to contain gold. So, also, in 
the mountains which flank the course of the Gila, 
that noble tributary of the Colorado, gold is known 
to exist at one or two spots only :—and even such, 
we apprehend, will prove to bé the case in large 
portions of the flanks of the other and unexplored 
parts of the Sierra Nevada of California. 

The Mexican tracts of Sonora and Sinaloa,* to 


* a ee we have not included them in our rather 
long list of authorities, we ought to observe that the 
French works of M. Dupont on Mexico, and of M. Duflot 
de Mofras on the Oregou and the Californias, are among 
the most important contributions which have been made 
of late years to our acquaintance with the mines of North 
America and Mexico anterior to the discovery of the 
wealth of California. M. Duflot de Mofras has indeed 
given a clear account of the auriferous wealth of the al- 


| pied, and that the quantity of gold diminishes, the 
fresh comers from the old States will, in spite of 
all authority, ** foray southwards,’’ like our moss- 
| troopers of old. In this case the portion of the 
Sierra Nevada which stil] pertains by treaty to 
Mexico, will soon belong de facto to marauders 
| from the United States. We, therefore, commend 
Mr. Buffam for having honorably suggested to his 
‘government to purchase Lower California from 
Mexico, and thus to legalize an occupation which 
sooner or later is inevitable. 

Of the tract of Upper California, which is known 
to be highly auriferous, (in patches be it observed 
‘only,) no accurate topographical description has 
| yet been given. The best mineralogical account is 
| that by the Rev. C. S. Lyman ; but he begins with 
| what we must-call an astounding statement :— 
‘That the gold region is a longitudinal strip or 

tract from 10 to 40 miles in width, lying about 
midway, or a little lower, between the base and 
summit of the range, and extending in length a dis- 
tance of many hundred miles ; active operations being 
already carried on through an extent of 400 or 500 
miles at least.”’ 

If Mr. Lyman had surveyed al] this region him- 
self, we should be the Jast to throw any doubt on 
his assertion, however sweeping ; but he claims no 
such range of actual observation—he merely trav- 
elled through a district of about 100 miles in length 
—i. e., from lat. 39° north to lat. 374°. We must 
therefore protest against the inference that all these 


luvia of the provinces of Sonora and Sinaloa, and the 
cons quent introduction of European goods. The ma 
of this author, published at the expense of the French 
government, constitute valuable additions to our geo- 
graphical knowledge... (Exploration du Territoire de 
Oregon, des Californies, &c., pendant les Années 1840, 
i841, et 1842.) 
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* many hundreds of miles” are as richly auriferous 
as the tract which he really explored and ably de- 
scribes. As well might we take the northernmost 
of the works on the eastern flank of the Ural beyond 
Petropavlosk, and the southernmost on the Tashlan, 
and say, that throughout a mountainous region 
having a width varying from 2° to 3° of longitude, 
and a length of 9° of latitude, gold was actively 
worked ;—the truth being, that gold has only been 
found to be worth the cost of extraction at about 
ten very limited Jocalities in that Uralian chain, 
600 miles in length. In respect to California, we 
have yet seen no accounts of any notable produce 
of gold, except from the plateaux of ancient drift 
or diluvium through which the Rio de los Ameri- 
canos, the Stanislaus, the Tuwalumnes, the Mer- 
ced, the Mariposa, and King’s River flow—all of 
them tributaries of the Sacramento and San 
Joaquin. The spots or * placers’’ which are 
highly auriferous are peculiarly distinguished, 
says Mr. Lyman and others, by a most copious 
distribution of detritus of quartz rock, in the frag- 
ments of which, and associated with which, the 
old is usually found. Now this quartz is, as 
in other countries, nothing more than the broken- 
up veinstones that traverse the slaty rocks, which 
resting in natural masses against mica schists and 
gneiss, are finally flanked by noble mountains of 
granite constituting the peaks of the Sierra Ne- 
vada. Justly conceiving this detritus to be the re- 
sult of former grand débacles—like those to which 
we have alluded as having produced our common 
gravel of Europe and the gold and mammoth débris 
of Siberia—Mr. Lyman seems to have been for a 
time puzzled to find the parent rock of all these 
heaps of quartz rubbish and their associated gold. 
It is true that he soon saw plenty of quartz vein- 
stones ‘‘in situ,’’ apparently rising up from the 
bowels of the earth and cutting through all the 
strata ; but as he detected little or no gold in them, 
he could not exactly make up his mind that they 
had furnished the ore. It never occurred to him 
that if these veinstones happened to have been 
chiefly auriferous near their upper parts, they would 
not frequently present, in their now exposed and 
abraded parts, much of what he was in search of. 

In the following year, however, more promising 
indications were Sidstect in one or two localities, 
and the same author adds— 

** These veins are of course not worked yet, as 
it is more profitable to dig the wash-gold. * * * * 
The working of the innumerable rich veins which 
undoubtedly will be opened in the mountains will 
Constitute an immense and profitable mining busi- 
ness for centuries. 1 have no fear that the gold, as 
many may imagine, will be dug out in a year or two.”” 

We quite agree with Mr. Lyman, that the dig- 
gings are not likely to be exhausted in a year or 
two ;—but as to the gold productiveness of the re- 
gion for centuries, we beg to doubt. Meanwhile, 
we invite attention to his candid admission tnat 
gold-washing is inuch more profitable than mining ; 
and also to a communication of the same writer to 
Professor Silliman’s excellent journal in October, 
1849—where, afier mentioning the grand prizes 
obtained by some in the Sacramento lottery, he 
honestly says,— 

‘* But for these fortunate diggers, there are thou- 
sands who scarce earn a dollar a day. From the 
best information I can get, industrious workers 
have not averaged more than eight or ten dollars a 
day—some estimate it much lower; multitudes do 


not pay expenses.”’ 
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Even more moderate views have since been ex- 
pressed in a letter from an experienced miner 
resident at the diggings to a gentleman of our ac- 
quaintance in this country. His anticipations are 
thus detailed :— 


In 1848 the population consisted of about 
15,000 souls at the mines ; the av- 
erage profits about 10 dollars per 
day—300 working days .... 
Population about 40,000, whose 
earnings will average five dollars 
- day at 300 working days . . 
‘opulation probably about 60,000 ; 
earning about four dollars per day 
Population probably about 100,000 
souls ; earnings probably averag- 
ing two dollars perday. ... . 
Population probably reduced to 
50,000 souls, earning two dollars 
per day 
In 1853 there will probably be stragglin 


45 millions. 
In 1849. 


60 
In-1850. 
Ss 
In 1851. 


60 
In 1852. 
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18 millions. 


Lastly—the diggings will be exhausted by 
degrees, and fall into the same condition as the 
South American (gold) mines; although for eight 
years longer at Jeast they will yield annually about 
six millions of dojlars. (See Spectator, April 6, 
1850.) 

Although we do not believe the exhaustion will 
be at all so rapid as this last writer had anticipated 
—and indeed more recent accounts have already 
overset some of his figures—we may here sustain 
our general inferences by referring to a very strik- 
ing sketch of the life of a clever young rambler, 
who successively played the parts of soldier-volun- 
teer, gold-hunter, and house-and-sign painter, in 
Upper and Lower California, entitled the ** Personal 
Adventures’’ of W. R. Ryan. The account it 
gives us of the hardships the miner has to undergo, 
the fevers and agues which assail him, and the 
lottery he throws into, to say nothing of the hordes 
of gamblers and thieves he has to encounter before 
he pockets his first fragment of gold at a distant 
** placer,”’ is most lively and amusing—and we 
hope it may do some good in checking the gusto 
with which so many have hitherto joined in the 
heart-stirring stave— 


O, California! 
That’s the land for me! 

I’m bound for the Sacramento 
With the wash-bow! on my knee. 


His military career being over, and unable, like 
his gallant companions, (of some of whem he dashes 
off strong likenesses,) to obtain any portion of the 
one hundred and sixty acres that had been promised 
to each volunteer at the outset, Mr. Ryan at length 
starts from Monterey for the ‘ diggings,’’ as one 
of an United Company of five persons, bound to- 
gether by a code of excellent regulations. Long, 
however, before they reached the golden tract, the 
members of the firm found out their incompatibili- 
ties, and after a series of laughable mishaps the 
company was dissolved at the Pueblo San José ; 
only Mr. Ryan and one sturdy fellow (Halliday) 
from the States proceeding to face the hills together. 
In the higher regions, near ‘* Bob Livermore's” 
farm, the following ro took place between these 
two steady allies and a well-bearded, leather-roated 
citizen, armed to the teeth with rifle, pistols, and 
long knives, who was on his way from the Paradise 
to which they were advancing: — 
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*¢¢ What luck have you had at the mines?’ 
* Darned little; we made jist enough to pay our 
way along the road.” ‘ What chance do you think 
we Il have?’ ‘ Well, I guess you'll have chances 
enough, but darned few sartainties. Unless you 
keep your eyes skinned, and sleep without winking, 
they ‘I! steal the very nose off your face.’ ‘ How 
are they off for provender for the horses?’ ‘ There 
ain’t a blade of grass in the whole darned country. 
If it warn’t that this here tarnal critter of mine 
managed to live upon acorns and rotten-stone, | 
guess as how hed a been a gonner some weeks 
ago. But don’t let this scar ye, strangers, for 
there ’s mountains of goold if you can only get at it. 
Good night, my trumps, I wish you luck.’ ’’— Ryan, 


iB 290. 
he known “‘ placers’’ of the whole region are 
twelve or fourteen in number; but our friends 
only visited one—in a gorge of the Stanislaus 
torrent, a tributary 8f the San Joaquin. Here the 
air exerted themselves to the utmost—stout Halli- 
ay earning on an average about eight dollars’ 
worth per diem, and our less robust countryman 
about four or five ; but a brief experience of awfully 
hard work under the hot sun, and then sleeping on 
cold, damp ground, throwing off powerful exhala- 
tions, sufficed to turn our two gold-hunters into 
traffickers. ‘They were glad to sell their worn-out 
great-coats and arms for twenty times their value, 
and, having thus made a little purse, to bid a long 
adieu to the ‘‘ diggings,’’ which they considered fit 
only for ‘* niggers.” 
emales are, it appears, so scarce in California, 
and in such demand, that Mr. Sydney Herbert will 
be a great benefactor if he will send one or two of 


his shiploads thither. Mr. Ryan has no doubt that | 


thousands of young females who are earning a bare 
subsistence by their needle might be thus at once 
transplanted from poverty to comparative comfort. 
The very announcement at San Francisco that a 
certain Mrs. Farnham, a writer on prison discipline, 


was coming (unfortvnately she never arrived) with | 
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rubbish, sometimes of considerable thickness. For 
the rest, Mr. Ryan, strongly confirming our views 
by his statement that many spots are already “ d 
out,’’ indulges in sanguine prophecies of what wil 
apes when the present system of wild, disorderly, 
individual mining shal] have been replaced by well- 
organized and disciplined bodies. If Mr. Ryan 
thinks these companies in fore are to rival Croesus 
by labofing on the solid rocks, we beg to hesitate. 
We can have no sort of doubt that, if they should 
apply more skill and more quicksilver to the rich 
drift, much more gold might be extracted from it 
—the diffusion of spangles or flakes of gold being 
infinitely more abundant than in any tract with 
which we are acquainted. 

We have already referred to Lieut. Buffam, 
whose sketches of life in the ‘‘ diggings’ are pre- 
cise, graphic, and pregnant with the same moral. 
But there is no end to the ‘* last works’’ on Califor- 
nia. We have just received another, entitled 
‘* Eldorado, or Adventures in the Path of Empire,”’ 
by Mr. Bayard Taylor;—and it also is highly 
interesting as a record made upon the spot of what 
the author truly styles ‘* the marvellous and transi- 
tory condition of society in that region during 
1849.’’ His description of the city of San Fran- 
cisco as he first found it, with its canvass houses, 
which, when lighted up, were transparences by 
night, as compared with the regularly constructed 
town which he saw there on returning in a few 
months from Monterey, is very striking. His lists 
of prices exceed all belief;—e. g.,a gambling 
canvass tent twenty-five feet by fifteen is stated to 
have been Jet for 40,000 dollars a year! In respect, 
however, to mining settlers, he fairly gives us the 
foul as well as the fair weather side when he says, 
‘*Numbers of men, who had landed only a few 
months before in the fulness of hale and lusty man- 
hood, were walking about nearly as shrunken and 
bloodless as the corpses they would svon become.”’ 
—(vol. i., p. 207.) 

Mr. Taylor visits two or three of the ‘* placers,”’ 








a cargo of ‘** houris,’’ created more excitement than | first at the Mokelumne, near the new town of Stock- 
had ever been witnessed. The same author records, ton, and afterwards one of the most distant of the 
indeed, how one of the most successful of the specu- | Sacramento sites called the ** Volcano Mines,” 
lators of the Sacramento mines was the wife of a| which, as he says, are near the craters of veleanoes 
stalwart digger, who, by shirt-washing at twelve | long extinct. In these ‘‘ placers’’ the most gold 
dollars a dozen, made a much heavier bag than her had been found in the bottoms or sides of those 
hard-working husband by gold-washing. Another | narrow, abrupt, transverse fissures, so frequent iti 
speculator, one Dr. Dan, an Jrish gentleman, pros- | the Sierra Nevada. Now, these cross-rents, or 
pered by selling quinine to the sick at a hundred ‘‘ guiches,”’ of great depth, were, as all geologists 
dollars the dose. know, made at an anterior period, when the gold- 

There can be no doubt that men of iron frames, veins were broken up, and when the ore, being 
and accustomed to hard labor, have, after a year or forcibly separated, was lodged in the holes or 
more of severe toil, amassed sums varying from | ‘* pockets’’ produced by aqueous abrasion on the 
four to eight thousand dollars—nor do we question surface of the highly-inclined tale slates. A mis- 
that such will be the case as long as the superficial take naturally enough made by many persons is in 
diggings are rich; but these are the rare birds supposing that the present rivers have distributed 
who soar above all difficulties, whilst hundreds | the chief masses of gold, when, in fact, they have no 
around them fail—and will continue to fail. We | more separated these from the parent rock than 
should observe, perhaps, that Mr. Ryan’s deserip-| they have by their own agency formed the profound 
tion of the ** diggings” might lead some readers to| chasms in which they now flow. At the same 
think that he and his associates in the Stanislaus time, we can easily understand how in that torren- 
gorge were at work upon the solid rock ; but he is! tial country the present streams descending from 
no geologist. Perhaps his own pencil is sufficient the Sierra Nevada reaggregate large quantities of 
to counteract his less skilful pen—but in fact he) the smaller and finer gold-dust in bars or banks, 





means no more than what we knew from the few 
men of science who have visited the ‘‘ placers,”’ 
viz., that the chief heaps of gold are in deposits of 
clay and sand, generally descending into ** pockets’ 
or holes, which penetrate far into chinks or cracks 
in the water-worn surface of the vertical slates ; 
the whole covered by masses of coarse shingle and | 





where they empty themselves into the lower coun- 
try. 

As M. Adolph Erman anticipated from the char- 
acter of the rocks in the coast range, gold has been 
discovered in it, both on the Trinita river about 
34° north of San Francisco, and near San Antonio, 
sixty miles south of it. But the amount of produce 
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obtained at these new “ placers”’ is trifling ; and in 
the mean time their wide isolation, near three hun- 
dred miles distant from each other, sustaifis our 
assertion that it is in patches only, and often at 
very great intervals, that these gold alluvia will 
be met with. We may well preach attention to 
facts only when the y vt newspapers thus 
herald their announcement of these new plgcers in 
the coast range :— 

** Discoveries have been made which almost in- 
duce us to believe that the whole country from San 
Diego to Cape Mendocino, from the Pacific to the 
topmost ridge of the Nevada, (i. e., about 110,000 
sguare miles,) and Heaven knows how much further, 
has been completely seasoned and spiced with the 
yellow grains! !’’ 

The real truth in this matter is told by Burke, 
one of Mr. Ryan’s most adventurous friends, who 
seems to have visited al] the known localities in the 
Sierra Nevada and on its flanks, and who, when an 
allusion was made to the gold being found over an 
area of from five to eight hundred miles, contempt- 
uously retorted :— 

** All stuff! I know better than that, and so do 
thousands more by this time. They forget how far 
they may go before they come to what we miners 
call a likely place." —Ryan, ii., p. 57. 

If such be the state of things at the diggings in 
Upper California, (and we have fairly cited Ameri- 
ean as well as British authorities to show how 
wages are falling,) we ask the most steadfast disciple 
of Adam Smith how the four to five millions are 
to be produced which are announced by certain 
statists as the probable future annual inundation? 

We must crave to say a word more on the gold 
in the solid rocks of California; because, if we 
may have succeeded in explaining why people will 
not go on digging at a loss, after the plums have 
been taken out of the pudding, our readers may still 
retire to the fastnesses of the Sierra Nevada, and 
say, ‘* There at all events we are intrenched upon 
the gold itself—only see what is now formally and 
authoritatively said of this by the Hon. J. Butler 
King, ina Report to Congress.”’ Well, let us see. 
Mr. King estimates that about forty millions of dol- 
lars’ worth of gold have been extracted in the years 
1848 and 1849. In respectto the rivers flowing into 
the San Joaquin, he says that, hitherto little resorted 
to, they are believed by such as have visited them to 
be richer than those of the Sacramento. But this 
is not yet an established point, and we wait 
to see the reluras from the San Joaquin. Again, 
a reference of great interest is made to the vein- 
stones of which Mr. Lyman spoke as having been 
recently found, and one of which is said to be four 
miles long. 

** Adopting the hypothesis,’? says Mr. King, 
**that the gold found in the beds of these streams 
has been cut or worn from the veins in the quartz 
through which they have foreed their way, and 
considering the fact that they are all rich, and are 
said to be nearly equally productive, we may form 
some idea of the vast amount of treasure remaining 
undisturbed in the veins which run through the 
masses of rock in various directions over a space 
of forty or fifty miles wide, and near 500 miles 
long. If we may be allowed to form a conjecture 
respecting the richness of these veins from the 

uantity of lump or coarse gold found in the dry 
iggings, where it appears to occupy nearly the 
same superficies it did originally in the rock, its 
specific gravity being sufficient to resist ordinary 
moving causes, we shall be led to an estimate al- 
most beyond human calculation and belief.’ 
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Mr. King (able public servant as he doubtless 
is) must forgive us when we dissent from his logic 
as applied to subterranean phenomena. If he can 
overthrow all the data we have already put be- 
fore our readers, either as to the diminution of 
gold downwards in nearly all the parent vein 
stones which have been explored, or (which comes 
to the same thing in practice) its downward dif- 
fusion in such minute and separate threads in the 
hard rocks as to render its extraction well nigh, 
if not quite, ruinous—if he can make out that this 
Californian El Dorado does differ from others in 
these two respects, which he can only do by sink- 
ing deep shafts in these very hard schists and their 
harder quartz veins, we shall be quite ready to 
congratulate him upon an entirely new discovery ! 
No bounds, it is true, can then be set to the effect 
produced by the disembowelling of these golden 
masses. ‘The great pepites of the Czar of all the 
Russias, still by much the largest known, (and all 
from alluvia,) will sink into mere schoolboy’s 
pebbles alongside of the huge geodes which may 
then be drawn forth from the very womb of mother 
earth, and the civilized world will, Midaslike, be 
changed by Californian gold. 

Few need to be reminded that some of our Ger- 
man neighbors are of an imaginative ‘ idiosyn- 
crasy ;’’ but we must confess we were surprised to 
find our valued friend, Dr. Néggerath, of Bonn, a 
steady character as well as a clever mineralogist, 
running counter to the American and Siberian anal- 
ogies derived from the experience of his country- 
men, Humboldt and Rosé, and carried so far away 
as to adopt the boldest visions of Mr. Butler King. 
In one of a series of articles by him in the Gazette 
of Cologne, it is said—(and we doubt not the accu- 
racy of the statement)—that in some of the speci- 
mens sent to New York and Washington there were 
eleven ounces of gold in four pounds of rock :—that 
no specimen gave less than one dollar's worth to a 
pound of the rock :—and the mean was from one 
and a half to two dollars’.worth to every pound 
of quartz! In short, Professor Noggerath makes 
up his mind that there is enough of this article to 
freight all the ships of the world for ages to come! 
But before our fundholders take fright, we recom- 
mend them to wait a few years. 5 it first be 
shown that the famous auriferous quartz vein from 
which these enticing specimens were taken is 
really so rich in all is parts, and whether gold, 
after this fashion, be spread even all along 1s sur- 
face for the three or four miles of its course. ‘Then 
what width is it! We believe a few feet only. 
Further, let us convince ourselves that these speci- 
mens sent to the Congress were not (like those 
brought to us in London from North Carolina) the tit 
bits selected by interested persons. But, after all, 
every miner knows full well that it is not by run- 
ning along the top of the veinstone, as these first 
explorers have alone done, that the true internal 
wealth or condition of the rock is to be ascertained. 
On the contrary, though we may seem paradoxical, 
we should be disposed to say, the richer any vein 
of gold was at the surface, the poorer it would prob- 
ably prove below. At all events, however willing 
we might be, if thirty years younger, to take to the 
pick and spade, and try to gain a few thousand dol- 
lars in the diggings, we should, with our present 
knowledge, protest against employing any of our 
earnings in driving deep shafts after strings of gold 
in hard quartz rock. Our intelligent kinsmen will 
not long burn their fingers by dipping into such 
profitless caldrons; and as long as the great 
masses of auriferous mountains which Providence 
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has broken up for their use are spread out before 
them, they know too much of them in their own 
previously established States to attach an over-im- 
portance to any of these gold-mines in the solid 
rock 


We are now inquiring whether California is to 
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the gold which exists be worth mining or not. 
Doubtless, if gold be there in any great quantity, 
the small altitude of the hills north of Adelaide, 
and their moderate distance from the coast, are 
likely to render the work infinitely more profitable 


.,than when such explorations extend to the centres 


change the whole aspect of the civilized world, and-‘of great continents. Time alone can reveal to us 


inter alia to free our nation of 800,000,000/. of debt 
in a quiet and imperceptible manner, and we hold 
that such a result is utterly at variance with the 
great natural facts attested and established by his- 
tory and science. Already, we do think, more 
than enough has been said to justify our inferences ; 
but antagonistic voices may cry out that we have 
not spoken of a tithe of the places where some gold 
oecurs, or has been known to exist. We reply, 
that such localities have been copiously dwelt upon 
elsewhere, and that we profess to treat only of the 
great features of the case. Those who wish to 
enter into all auriferous details, must study the 
great authority, Humboldt, and many other writ- 
ers ;—but nowhere will they find more useful in- 
formation than in the Essays by Adolph Erman— 
(the adventurous explorer of Siberia and Kam- 
schatka)—which are included in our list. Utiliz- 
ing his acquaintance with the auriferous tracts of 
Eastern Siberia, and finding precisely the same 
rocks on the coasts of California, he indicates how, 
under like conditions, like results follow. The 
general gold map of the world, which he has ap- 
pended to his ‘* Geographisches Verbreitung,’’ is 
curious, as marking not less than seventy-seven 
tracts in which gold has been worked, or is known 
still to exist ; and showing, in contradiction to the 
old received opinion, how vastly it predominates in 
the northern hemisphere. Even to this huge list 
of Erman’s the names of many other places might 
be added, including one or two formerly auriferous 
in our own islands; but the important point for 
Englishmen now to consider is the extent to which 
our own great Australian colonies are likely to 
become gold-bearing regions. The works of Count 
Strzelecki and others having made known the facts, 
that the chief or eastern ridge of that continent 
consists of palaozoic rocks, cut through by syenites, 
granites, and porphyries, and that quartzose rocks 
occasionally prevail in this long meridian chain, 
Sir Roderick Murchison announced, first to the 
Geographical Society here, and afterwards to the 
Gevlogical Society of Cornwall, his belief that, 
wherever such ‘* constants’? occurred, gold might 
be expected to be found. Colonel Helmersen sug- 
gested the same idea at St. Petersburg. Very 
shortly afterwards, not only were several speci- 
mens of gold in fragments of quartz veins found in 
the Blue Mountains, north of Sydney, but one of 
the British chaplains, himself a good geologist, in 
writing home recently, thus expresses himself : 
“This colony is becoming a mining country, as 
well as South Australia. Copper, lead, and gold 
are in considerable abundance in the schists and 
quartzites of the Cordilleras (Blwe Mountains, &c.) 
Vast numbers of the population are geing to Cali- 
fornia, but some day I think we shall have to recall 
them.”? Again, in the low ridges of hard, erystal- 
line, ancient rocks north of Adelaide, beyond the 
tract where the copper mines are so very produc- 
tive, Mr. Phillips, a Cornish miner, has discovered 
gold diffused pretty extensively in detritus ; and as 
the government at home have wisely resolved not 
to enforce the application of the English law of 
royalties, we have no doubt that any superabundant 
population there will soon bring to the test whether 


| what is to be the value of these auriferous Austra- 


ian lands. Many of them, though remunerative 
in the first few years, may ultimately, like most of 
our former gold-works, vanish soon from the list 
of useful and profitable centres of mining ; and few, 
if any, we apprehend, will ever be found (at least 
we have no accounts in modern times of any such 
wealthy auriferous gravel) to be as rich as the one 
locality in California which has produced so much 
excitement. 

In admitting the extraordinary present wealth of 
the Californian tract, we must at the same time 
say that we think it is too richly sprinkled to 
promise any very long duration of its yield; for it 
is almost a law among miners, that ore too highly 
condensed in any given locality of lodes and veins, 
is in the long-run much less profitable than when 
broadly and widely diffused throughout a mass of 
rock ; and thus it is quite upon the cards (for, after 
all, mining is gambling) that other regions whose 
gold is chiefly disseminated through mountain 
masses, may afford a supply for ages to come, long 
after the rich gravel troughs of California shall 
have been exhausted. In the present paucity of 
absolute acquaintance with local data, we must 
not, however, underrate the importance of this dis- 
covery, nor attempt too rigorously to define the 
amount of gold to be derived from Upper California. 

In our endeavor to explain the cause of this local 
profusion of Californian gold veins, we cannot re- 
frain from pointing out attention to the coincidence 
of a remarkable geographical feature with the min- 
eral phenomena in question. All the great quanti- 
ties of the ore have been derived, as has been stated, 
from some twelve or fourteen localities in that por- 
tion of the western flank of the Sierra Nevada 
which assumes a north-westerly direction, from 
that parallel to the meridian it had before followed, 
between 37° 30/ and 39° N. latitude. By reference 
to the map of Fremont, it will be seen that the cen- 
tre of this westward deflection is directly opposite 
to where the extremity of an east and west ridge, 
which traverses the great interior sal'ferous basin, 
impinges upon the Sierra Nevada, and is associ- 
ated with the protuberance which alone has proved 
to be so eminently auriferous in all the long chain 
of mountains ranging from the eternal snows of 
Russian America to Mexico, Peru, and Chili! If 
we had space and time, we might offer a few geo- 
logical reasons for thinking why this intersection 
of ridges may account for a great local develop- 
ment of ore, just as in mining practice the richest 
branches are often detected where lodes traverse 
each other. 

In taking leave of California we may say, that if, 
as we suspect, she is destined sooner or later to fol- 
low in the wake of other countries once auriferous, 
her future fortunes, far from being depressed, will, 
we trust, be eventually placed on a surer basis than 
the irregular and Gitfal eupplies of the most precious 


metal. Instead of crowding together in the few 
gorges watered by the affluents of the Sacramento 
and San Joaquin, or on the plateaux below them, 
where the gold has abounded, the vigorous immi- 
grants from the old states will unquestionably derive 





in the end from a virgin soil so rich, in many parts, 
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a much more steady and durable wealth. As large 
as Italy, and occupying nearly the same latitude in 
the other hemisphere, the maritime region of Up- 
per California is blessed with a climate equal if 
not superior to that of the Mediterranean. More 
lofty than the Apennines, (geologically more ven- 
erable, and therefore as we have shown auriferous, ) 
her Sierra Nevada is fringed with forests of gigantic 
pines ; her plateaux, now dug into by gold-hunters, 
sustain the most magnificent oaks, many of which 
are fast disappearing under the axe of the miner ; 
whilst her fine rocky slopes and alluvial plains 
between Sierra Nevada and the coast range (both 
now known to be metalliferous) are destined to 
furnish crops of wheat, grapes, and olives, such as 
were never to be dreamt of when the indolent In- 
dians dawdled through life under the mild sway 
of the missionaries. 

We must now fly from California and its gold: 
—we have already to apologize for an excessive 
issue of our own paper. And yet withal the fig- 
ures or £. 5. d. of the case have scarcely been 
touched upon; for truly they are not the vocation 
of those who like ourselves only meddle with the 
raw material. ‘The course which is run bya piece 
of gold, from the moment it is taken out of its 
native ‘* psacer’’ to its final exit from the stage, 
might offer many interesting additions to the well- 
known Adventures of a Guinea. If Humboldt and 
Jacob approached to accuracy in giving us about two 
millions and a half sterling as the average annual 
supply from all other sources, before the additions 
made by Russia and California, we might be 
startled at our prospects—provided these two 
countries were forever to furnish such supplies as 
are spoken of, or even such as have been ascer- 
tained. We have ventured to prophesy, and*our 
predictions have to stand the test of time. But in 
settling the question ef what is enough and what is 
too much, we find that the best political economists 
hold very unsettled opinions. ‘The amount of gold 
in existence is not known to anybody. If, indeed, 
confidence is to be reposed in the work on the pre- 
cious metals written by Mr. Jacob twenty years 
ago, we should be led to believe that the supply of 
gold was then in no way a compensation even for 
the exhaustion of the material in manufactures and 
by wear-and-tear. In this case (those data re- 
maining uncontradicted) it must have been a 
desideratum for the commercial world to discover 
new Dorados. Siberia and California have since 
let loose their golden floods; but it remains for 
some younger worthy to take up the mantle of 
our venerable friend Jacob, and show us by proofs 
and figures at what rate the present luxurious gen- 
eration is annually consuming gold; and after re- 
ferring to every drain which man now applies to 
the noble metal, he may end in persuading some 
of us, that after all we have not a greater quantity 
of it than is required for the positive uses of the 
present day—including, of course, its substitution 
for the vast issues of paper-money which charac- 
terized the period of Mr. Jacob's more active life. 
As such illustrations are much called for, they will, 
we hope, be furnished by that meritorious body, 
the Statistical Society of London. 

After saying that a rise of prices in most articles 
will follow a great addition to the stock of precious 
metals, Mr. M’Culloch goes on thus :— 

‘* Should eight or nine millions of pounds ster- 
ling of gold be henceforth annually added to the 
existing stock of the commercial world, a repeti- 
tion of the effects consequent on the first discovery 
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of the American mines will most likely be experi- 
enced.’’—Appendix to Commercial Dictionary, arti- 
cle Gold. 

The eminent statist has here sagaciously guarded 
himself by the words ‘ should,’’ ** henceforth,”’ 
and ‘‘ annually,”’ as to the native production—and 
eve” the future effect of such produce is coupled 
with a“ likely.”’ Now, denying, as we do, that 
Europe in her present advanced state can be so 
affected by any sudden inundation of specie as she 
was in those times when a great sovereign had but 
a single pair of silk stockings, and a Scottish one 
borrowed a pair from one of his magnates, we must 
leave the solution of all such problems to others, 
and adhere to our own text as inscribed in the book 
of Nature. We therefore say, that if the general 
law respecting gold, found to hold true from the 
days of Job, has not been specially reversed in Cal- 
ifornia, it follows that, as every trough or basin 
has its bottom, and that at a shallow depth, the 
best stuff must be dug out and washed from the 
rubbish in periods shorter or longer, according to 
the amount of population employed in each digging. 
The words “ henceforth’’ and ‘* annually’’ cannot, 
therefore, be statistically applied to such troughs 
or basins. For example, if worked by a scanty 
Spanish or Indian population, Upper California 
might supply a million sterling per annum for many 
a year; but, with tens of thousands of active Jon- 
athans thrown into it, that country may be cleared 
of all its superficial gold in a few years—and this 
even though the annual supply may never exceed the 
four or five millions sterling which are modestly 
talked about. England is the great gold-consuming 
country—and not more than three or four millions 
have, as far as we can learn, found their way to 
our shores in the last two years. 

Yet, however we may decline to enter into the 
arcana of figures, there is one general observation 
connected with the statistical branch of this inquiry 
which in parting we must take leave to make. So 
long as Europe shall be agitated as she has heen 
during the last two or three years by democracy 
and socialism, so long will many persons who have 
the ‘* wherewithal’’ provide themselves with well- 
filled purses to meet the days of proscription and 
exile. ‘To what extent distrust and panic operate 
in abstracting the precious metals from circulation, 
was but too well known and felt in Germany, 
France, and Italy* at that recent period when the 
perpetual shifting of the scenes of the political dra- 
ma furnished an amiable friend with his Woburn 
Epilogue :— 


Old names go down like mighty ships at sea, 

And the wild waves scarce answer where they be ; 
Great Powers, like misses in a play, elope: 

Who ’s that upon the dickey ?—It 's the Pope !— 


Thanks to the steady front presented to a Chartist 
mob by our upper and middle elasses, an English 
poet could thus spout ‘at home at ease’’ for a 
pleasant Christmas party in a ducal saloon. But 
even in this hitherto favored land, to which money 
flows in from all sides as to the securest haven, it 
is a most remarkable fact, that in each of the years 


* We had occasion in a recent article to give some de- 
tails of the disappearance of all coin and precious metals 
in the richest cities and provinces of revolution-ridden 
Italy. 4n the Austrian dominions on this side the Alps, 
even at this moment (Aug. 1850) no gold nor silver what- 
ever is to be seen! Hardly one specimen of copper! 
The small circulation is still, as it was last year, paper— 
the note for 3 kreutzers being further divisible into four 
bits! 
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ETHER AND CHLOROFORM. 


1848 and 1849 about forty thousand guineas, half- 
guineas, and seven-shilling pieces—golden coin 
suppressed during the last two reigns, and there- 
fore unknown to our juvenile readers—were brought 
to the mint to be melted! Passing by therefore 
the loss, exhaustion, and wear and tear of gold, 
which will explain the disappearance of so much 
bullion, we beg a little attention to this one feature 
of hoarding. If that plan has been acted upon 
already even here, we venture to prophesy that, 
should the Continental disturbances be renewed 
and extend themselves to our firesides, not all the 
heaps of Siberia and gulches of California will more 
than replace the gold which will be secreted ; and a 
considerable proportion of which will forever dis- 
appear. owing to the secrecy observed by the hoard- 
ers in their operations. As a lesson therefore, 
more useful to the multitude than any they will 
learn at the ‘‘ diggings,’? we recommend econo- 
mists to prepare an estimate, to be distributed in a 
penny’s worth of type, to show at one view how 
much specie is withdrawn from circulation on each 
occasion of social and political disturbance—and 
thus try to settle the debtor’ and creditor account 
with those Utopians of the Peace Society, who, to 
arrive at their millennium, have boasted that they 
will destroy mighty empires with as much ease as 
they ‘‘crumple up pieces of paper’’ before credu- 
lous Cockneys. 





From the Dubiin Review. 
ETHER AND CHLOROFORM. 


Besives the advantage of being quicker in per- 
formance, chlorofurm possesses also a much more 
agreeable odor and taste. It is not so diffusible as 
ether, and does not, therefore, in spreading over the 
building, give all the inhabitants notice of what is 
going on—a result particularly undesirable in public 
institutions. ‘There is, too, a value in the very 
uselessness of the article for other purposes. It is 
manufactured solely for surgical use ; therefore, in 
small quantities, and free from impurities. This 
is not the case with ether, which often contains 
alcohol ; and from that cause excites coughing at 
the time of administration, and headache after- 
wards. 

Other differences in the phenomena exhibited by 
chloroform from those of ether are dependent on 
the time consumed. ‘The stages are rapidly passed 
through, when a properly strong dose is given; 
and, therefore, the drunken movements of the 
second, and the convulsions of the third degree, 
are so short as to pass unobserved. If, however, 
the vapor is diluted, they are fully developed, as 
may be seen in the anecdote of Dr. Simpson's first 
experience. ‘The dreams which patients tell of as 
having taken place during operations are distinct 
and connected when ether has been used, but are 
generally not present, or at any rate net remem- 
bered, after chloroform. ‘The reason is that the 
second stage, during which the dreams occur, 
either at the commencement of the intoxication, or 
in the recurrence of the same state as it goes off, 
is very short, if at all present. This is merely 
what happens in the ordinary insensibility of 
sleep ; when it comes on rapidly and departs 
lightly, as in weary health, the notion of time is 
utterly lost—a piece is snipped out of existence. 
But should a voluntary effort of mind, disorder 
of body, or external circumstances, keep off deep 
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sleep, that uncontrolled succession of images passes 
before us, which, being incapable of comparison 
with external things, gives an unlimited idea of 
time. The most picturesque description of the 
two states the writer has heard was from the mouth 
of a young midshipman. Soon after he first joined 
his ship they were very short of hands, and he 
had to watch every alternate four hours, light and 
dark together. This unnatural change in his boy- 
ish habits did not, as he expected, inflict any injury 
on his health ; but the desire for sleep became a 
consuming passion; he thought of little else day 
and night. Every time that the conclusion of his 
watch drew near, he used, if the weather was 
moderately fair, to have his hammock slung across 
one of the hatchways, so that he might not waste 
a moment of his precious time of rest in going 
below, but might drop into it immediately, clothes 
and all. As the hour approached, he would stand 
over, gazing at his wished-for haven ; he would 
look at his time-piece—still four minutes and a 
half perhaps—a review of the ship’s rigging, and 
an examination of all the sails, and then another 
look, for fear the time should have passed. Still 
three minutes and a half! He would count the 
stars, wander back in fancy to home—to school— 
go over years of his former life, and suddenly start 
up with the notion that he had been dozing for 
hours. No, it yet wants two minutes. Again 
waking up, a short walk, and another dreamy con- 
templation with the eyes open—it only wants thirty 
seconds now! At last the first stroke of the bell 
sounds in his ears, and he drops like a shot on his 
hammock—he is asleep as he falls, and has no 
knowledge of arriving at it; but it seems that in 
his descent he meets a hand on his shoulder, and 
hearg a voice telling him his watch is set. The 
four hours’ sleep he had looked forward to had 
gone before he felt them begin ; the previous three 
minutes had been as days to his sensations, the four 
hours were not known to exist. 

The preliminary stages to the full effects of ether 
are analogous to the half-conscious state of partial 
somnolence, and are as full of unlimited dreams as 
the three minutes before the conclusion of the 
sailor’s watch ; while the stupefaction from ehloro- 
form comes on nearly as rapidly as the poor boy’s 
real sleep, and so leaves little or no impression on 
the mind. 

When ether was first introduced, the writer of 
the present article had a tooth extracted under its 
influence ; the subject of the first dream was an 
indefinite, globe-like expansion of his body, reflect- 
ing beautiful colors, and gradually taking in the 
whole house, and then the street, with horses 
tramping, in rapid, measured tread, and carriages 
rattling through with greater and greater velocity, 
til! all was lost in elysium ; then he found himself 
an electric telegraph, into whose whirling soul, as 
it flew along its metal path, a clerk was dropping 
the words of a line from Homer ; the line was 
long, and as it approached its termination the mis- 
erable telegraph perceived that it was dictated by 
aman he had a great aversion to; each syllable 
was squeezed into his mouth with an iron tool, as 
he strained onward to escape, and the hateful rat- 
tling of the machine for breaking and making con- 
tact still soued in his ears, as the windows of 
the room dawned upon him, and the figure of a 


dentist taking a final pull at a broken fang. 
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THE TELEGRAPH.—MY LITTLE COUSINS.—WORLD’S EXHIBITION. 


THE TELEGRAPH. 
BY JOHN PIERPONT. 


Wuen the half century that now expires 

Drew its first breath, of telegraphic wircs 

Nothing was known; a bonfire on a hill 

Had long announced approaching good or ill ; 

The Hebrews’ fire-sign on Beth * svendenlh 

Told of the spoiler that was threatening them ; 

And the same signal hailed the Greek with joy, 

And knew from it the fate of fallen Troy. 

Bale fire that played on Cheviot’s rocky head, 

Reflected from the Teviot’s glassy bed, 

Advised the wary Scotsman of ‘ the hour’’ 

When from the South “approached proud Ed- 
ward's power.”’ 

Nay, then the wooden telegraph’s long arm 

Had just been taught to indicate alarm ; 

And, I believe, Brequet and Betancort 

Had also made the Gallic semaphore 

To do as much as that, and something more ; 

(’ Twill be remembered that the famed ‘“ blue 
lights” 

That burned so treasonably on Groton’s heights, 

To show the British how to run away 

From our own guns, were of a later day !) 

But now both editors and news-boys laugh 

At bale-fires an the timber telegraph. 

Quicker than you can light your beacon fire 

Morse yokes the lightning to his car of wire, 

And if the message travels with the sun, 

In less than no time is the message done. 

On heaven’s sweet light, and all the affairs of 
men, 

A Hero Chieftian, laying down his pen, 

Closes his eyes in Washington at ten ; 

The lightning courier leaps along the line, 

And at St. Louis tells the tale at nine ; 

Halting a thousand miles whence he departed, 

And getting there an hour before he started. 





From the International Magazine. 
MY LITTLE COUSINS. 
E voi ridete ?—Certe Ridiamo.—Cosi fan tutte. 
BY WINTHROP M. PRAED, 
I. 
Laven on, fair cousins, for to you 
All life is joyous yet ; 
Your hearts have all things to pursue, 
And nothing to regret ; 
And every flower to you is fair, 
And every month is May ; 
You ‘ve not been introduced to Care,— 
Laugh on, laugh on, to-day ! 


II. 


Old Time will fling his clouds ere long 
Upon those sunny eyes ; 

The voice, whose every word is song, 
Will set itself to sighs ; 

Your quiet slumbers—hopes and fears 
Will chase their rest away ; 
To-morrow you ‘ll be shedding tears— 
Laugh on, laugh on, to-day ! 


O, yes; if any truth is found 
In the dull schoolman’s theme— 
If friendship is an empty sound, 
And love an idle dream— 





If mirth, youth’s playmate, feels fatigue 
Too soon on life's long way, 

At least he ’}] run with you a league— 
Laugh on, laugh on, to-day! 


Iv. 


Perhaps your eyes ma w more bright 
As childhood’s hg tabla ; 
You may be lovelier to the sight, 
And dearer to the heart ; 
You may be sinless still, and see 
This earth still green and gay : 
But what you are you will not be— 
Laugh on, laugh on, to-day! 


v. 


O’er me have many winters crept, 
With less of grief than joy ; 

But I have lecrned, and toiled, and wept— 
I am no more a boy! 

I’ve never had the gout, ’t is true, 
My hair is hardly gray ; 

But now I cannot laugh like you ; 
Laugh on, laugh on, to-day ! 

VI. 

I used to have as glad a face, 
As shadowless a brow : 

I once could run as blithe a race 
As you are running now ; 

But never mind how I behave, 
Don’t interrupt your play, 

And though I look so very grave, 
Laugh on, laugh on, to-day! 





THE WORLD'S INDUSTRIAL EXHIBITION. 


PART OF A BALLAD SUNG ABOUT THE STREETS OF 
LONDON. 


Wuart wonderful times are coming, now mark, 

What wonderful sights will be seen in Hyde Park, 

In the sweet month of May (and the time soon will 
run) 

In the year eighteen hundred and fifty and one! 

All America, Asia, and Africa too, 

The Russian, the Prussian, the Turk and the Jew, 

Tens of thousands of foreigners here will be met, 

And in every lane there ‘Il be lodgings to let. 


There “Il be new-fashioned tables, coaches, and 
spoons, 

Baby-jumpers, steam-engines, and three-horse bal- 
loons ; 

There “Il be Yankee machines to grind over the 
old, 

And make them come out young, hearty and bold ; 

All sorts of odd nick-nacks from Johny Crapaud ; 

And glass from Bohemia all in a row ; 

From Turkey nine ship-loads of carpets and veils, 

With a laughing hyena that has seven tails. 


Of course the sea-serpent will come with his tail ; 

For Barnum has premised he shall without fail ; 

Along with six mermaids and sweet Jenny Lind, 

To charm us with song, and to help raise the 
wind. 

The season approaches, the time ’s drawing near, 

When folks from all parts of the world will be 


here ; 
Such a medley old Noah ne’er had in his ark 
As you'll see, in the sweet month of May, in 
yde Park! 
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From the Dublin University Magazine. 


THE MYSTIC VIAL; OR, THE LAST DEMOI- 
SELLE DE CHARREBOURG. 


I.—THE GAME OF BOWLS. 


More than a century ago—we know not whether 
the revolution has left a vestige of it—there stood 
an old chateau, backed by an ancient and funereal 
forest, and approached through an interminable 
straight avenue of frowning timber, somewhere 
about fifteen leagues from Paris, and visible from 
the great high road to Rouen. 

The appliances of comfort had once been col- 
lected around it upon a princely scale ; extensive 
vineyards, a perfect wood of fruit-trees, fish-ponds, 
mills, still remained, and a vast park, abounding 
with cover for all manner of game, stretched away 
almost as far as the eye could reach. 

But the whole of this palatial residence was now 
in a state of decay and melancholy neglect. A 
dilapidated and half-tenanted village, the feudal | 
dependency of the seignorial domain, seemed to 
have sunk with the fortunes of its haughty pro- 
tector. ‘The steep roofs of the Chateau de Charre- 
bourg and its flanking towers, with their tall con-| 
ical caps, were mournfully visible in the sun among | 
the rich foliage that filled the blue hazy distance, 
and seemed to overlook, with a sullen melancholy, 
the village of Charrebourg that was decaying be- 
neath it. 

The Viseonte de Charrebourg, the last of a long 
line of ancient seigneurs, was still living, and, 
though not under the ancestral roof of his chateau, 
within sight of its progressive ruin, and, what was 
harder still to bear, of its profanation ; for his cred- 
itors used it as a store-house for the produce of the 
estate, which he thus saw collected and eventually 
carried away by strangers, without the power of 
, so much as tasting a glass of its wine, or arresting 
a single grain of its wheat himself. And, to say 
the truth, he often wanted a pint of the one anda 
measure or two of the other badly enough. 
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sist play and jewellery.’’ The worthy visconte 
chose to forget how much of his fortune he had 
himself poured into the laps of mistresses, and 
squandered among the harpies of the gaming table. 
The result, however, was indisputable, by what- 
ever means it had been arrived at, the viscount was 
absolutely beggared. 

Neither had he been very fortunate in his family. 
Two sons who, together with Lucille, had been 
the fruit of his marriage, had both fallen, one in a 
duel, the other in a mad-cap adventure in Naples. 

And thus, of course, ended any hope of seeing 
his fortunes even moderately reconstructed. 

We must come now to the lonely dwelling, 
which serves al} that is left of the family of Char- 
rebourg fer a palace. It is about the hour of five 
o’clock in the afternoon of a summer's day. Dame 
Marguerite has already commenced her prepara- 
tions for supper in the kitchen. ‘The visconte has 
gone to the warren to shoot rabbits for to-morrow’s 
dinner. ‘Two village lads, who take a pleasure in 
obliging poor old Marguerite—of course neither of 
them ever think of Lucille—have just arrived at 
the kitchen door. Gabriel has brought fresh spring 
water, which, from love of the old cook, he carries 
to the cottage regularly every morning and even- 
ing. Jacque has brought mulberries for ‘*‘ the 
family,’’ from a like motive. The old woman has 
pronounced Jacque’s mulberries admirable; and 
with a smile tapped Gabriel on the smooth brown 
cheek, and called him her pretty little water-car- 
rier. They loiter there as long as they can ; neither 
much likes the other; each understands what his 
rival is about perfectly well; neither chooses to go 
while the other remains. 

Jacque, sooth to say, is not very well-favored, 
sallow, flat-faced, with lank black hair, small, 
black, cunning eyes, and a wide mouth; he has a 
broad, square figure, and a saucy swagger. Ga- 
briel is a slender lad, with brown curls about his 
shoulders, ruddy brown face, and altogether good- 
looking. These two rivals, you would say, were 
very unequally matched. 





Let us now see for ourselves something of his 
circumstances a little more exactly. The visconte 
was now about seventy, in the enjoyment of tol- 
erable health, and of a pension of nine hundred 
francs (£36) per annum, paid by the crown. His 
creditors permitted him to occupy, besides, a queer 
little domicile, little better than a cottage, which 
stood just under a wooded hillock in the vast wild 














tian paddocks, searcely exceeding an English acre 
altogether. Part of it, before the door, a scanty 
bit we allow, was laid out in a little parterre of 








ling-green surrounded by cherry-trees. The rest 
was cultivated chiefly for the necessities of the 
family. In addition to these concessions his eredit- 
ors permitted him to shoot rabbits and catch perch 
for the use of his household, and that household 














self, his daughter Lucille, (scarcely seventeen years 
of age,) and Dame Marguerite ; in better times her 
hnurse—now cook, housemaid, and ali the rest. 
Contrast with all this what he had once been, 
the wealthy Lord of Charrebourg, the husband of 
a rich and noble wife, one of the most splendid 
among the satellites of a splendid court. He had 
married rather late, and, as his reverses had fol- 
lowed that event in point of time, it was his wont to 
attribute his misfortunes to the extravagance of his 
dear and sainted helpmate, ‘‘ who never could re- 


park. To this were attached two or three lilipu-| 


flowers, and behind the dwelling was a small bow- | 


consisted of three individualsthe visconte him- | 


Poor Gabriel! he has made knots to his knees 
of salmon-color and blue, the hues of the Charre- 
bourg livery. It is by the mute eloquence of such 

traits of devotion that his passion humbly pleads. 
He wishes to belong to her. When first he ap- 
| pears before her in these tell-tale ribbons, the guilty 
| knees that wear them tremble beneath him. He 

thinks that now she must indeed understand him— 

that the murder will out at last. But, alas! she, 
and al] the stupid world beside, see nothing in them 
| but some draggled ribbons. He might as well have 
, worn buckles—nay, better; for he suspects that 
cursed Jacque understands them. But in this, in- 
| deed, he wrongs him; the mystery of the ribbons 
| is comprehended by himself alone. 
| He and Jacque passed round the corner of the 
quaint little cottage ; they were crossing the bow]- 
ing-green. ‘* And so,” sighed poor Gabriel, “I 
shall not see her to-day.” 

‘** Hey! Gabriel! Jacque! has good Marguerite 
done with you’—then play a game of bowls to- 
gether to armuse me.”’ 

The silvery voice that spoke these words came 
from the coral lips of Lucille. Through the open 
casement, clustered round with wreaths of vine in 
the transparent shade, she was looking out like a 
portrait of Flora in a bowering frame of foliage. 
Could anything be prettier ? 

Gabrie}’s heart beat so fast that he could scarcely 
stammer forth a dutiful answer; he could scarcely 


| 














see the bowls. The beautiful face among the vine- 
leaves seemed everywhere. 


It would have been worth one’s while to look at 


that game of bowls. There was something in the 
scene at once comical and melancholy. Jacque 
was cool, but very clumsy ; Gabriel, a better play- 
er, but all bewildered, agitated, trembling. While 
the little daughter of nobility, in drugget petticoat, 
her arms resting on the window-sill, looked out 
upon the combatants with such an air of unaffected 
and immense superiority, as the queen of beauty in 
the gallery of a tilting-yard might wear while she 
watched the feats of humble yeomen and villein 
archers. Sometimes leaning forward with a grave 
and haughty interest; sometimes again showing 
her teeth, like little coronels of pearl, in ringing 
laughter in its very unrestrainedness as haughty 
as her gravity. The spirit of the noblesse, along 
with its blood, was undoubtedly under that slender 
drugget bodice. Small suspicion had that com- 
manding little damsel that the bipeds who were 
amusing her with their blunders were playing for 
love of her. Audacity like that was not indeed to 
be contemplated. 

** Well, Gabriel has won, and I am glad of it, 
for I think he is the better lad of the two,”’ she 
said, with the prettiest dogmatism conceivable. 
** What shall we give you, Gabriel, now that you 
have won the game? let me see.”’ 

** Nothing, Mademoiselle—nothing I entreat,”’ 
faltered poor Gabriel, trembling in a delightful 

anic. 

** Well, but you are hot and tired, and have won 
the game beside. Marguerite shall give you some 
pears and a piece of bread.” 

‘*T wish nothing, mademoiselle,”” said poor Ga- 
briel, with a melancholy gush of courage, ** but 
to die in your service.”’ 

** Say you so?’’ she replied, with one of those 
provokii®zly unembarrassed smiles of good-nature 
which your true lovers find far more killing than 
the cruellest frown; ‘ it is the speech of a good 
villager of Charrebourg. Well, then, you shall 
have them another time.”’ 

** But, as your excellence is so good as to 
observe, I have won the game," said Gabriel, 
reassured by the sound of his own voice, ‘‘ and to 
say I should have something as—a token of victory, 
I would ask, if mademoiselle will permit, for my 
poor old aunt at home, who is so very fond of these 
flowers, just one of the white roses which madem- 
oiselle has in her hand; it will give her so much 
pleasure.”’ 


** The poor old woman! Surely you may pluck 


some fresh from the bush; but tell Marguerite, or | 


she will be vexed.”’ 

‘** But, mademoiselle, pardon me, I have not 
time ; one is enough, and I think there are none so 
fine upon the tree as that; besides, I know she 
would like it better for having been in madem- 
oiselle’s hand.”’ 

‘** Then let her have it by all means,” said 
Lucille ; and so saying she placed the flower in 
Gabriel's trembling fingers. Had he yielded to his 
impulse, he would have received it kneeling. He 
was intoxicated with adoration and pride; he felt 
as if at that moment he was the sultan of the uni- 
verse, but her slave. 

The unconscious author of all this tumult mean- 
while had left the window. The rivals wei 
téte-G-t2te upon the stage of their recent contest. 
Jacque stood with his hand in his breast, eying 
Gabriel with a sullen sneer. He held the precious 
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sa in his hand, and still gazed at the vacant win- 
ow. 

** And so your aunt loves a white rose better 
than a slice of bread *”’ ejaculated Jacque. 
ens! what a lie—ha, ha, ha!” 

‘* Well, I won the game and I won the rose,” 
** I can’t wonder you are 


** Heay- 


said Gabriel, tranquilly. 
a little vexed.” 

** Vexed!—bah! I thought she would have 
offered you a piece of money,”’ retorted Jacque ; 
‘* and if she had, I venture to say we should have 
heard very little about that nice old aunt with the 
penchant for white roses.’’ 

**I’m not sordid, Jacque,’’ retorted his rival, 
‘‘and I did not want to put mademoiselle to any 
trouble.’’ 

** How she laughed at you, Gabriel—your clum- 
siness and your ridiculous grimaces! but then you 
do make—ha, ha, ha—such very comical faces 
while the bow]s are rolling, I could not blame her.”’ 

‘** She laughed more at you than at me,”’ retorted 
Gabriel, evidently nettled. ‘* You talk of clum- 
siness and grimaces—upon my faith, a pretty no- 
tion !” 

‘** Tut, you must have been deaf. You amused 
her so with your writhing, and ogling, and grin- 
ning, and sticking your tongue first in this cheek 
and then in that, according as the bowl rolled to 
one side or the other, that she laughed till the very 
tears came ; and, after all that, forsooth, she wanted 
to feed you like a pig on rotten pears ; and then— 
ha, ha, ha!—the airs, the command, the magnifi- 
cence. Ah, Ja! it was enough to make a cow 
laugh.”” 

‘** You are spited and jealous ; but don’t dare to 
speak disrespectfully of mademoiselle in my pres- 
ence, sirrah,’’ said Gabriel, fiercely. 

‘* Sirrah me no sirrahs,’’ cried Jacque, giving 
way at last to an irrepressible explosion of rage and 
jealousy. ‘ 1 ‘ll say what I think, and call things 
by their names. You're an ass, I tell you—an 
ass; and as for her, she’s a saucy, impertinent 
little minx, and you and she, and your precious 
white rose, may go ina bunch to the devil together.”’ 

And so saying, he dealt a blow with his bat at 
the precious relic. A quick movement of Gabriel's, 
however, arrested the unspeakable sacrilege. In 
an instant Jacque was half frightened at his own 
audacity ; for he knew of old that in some matters 
Gabriel was not to be trifled with, and more than 
made up in spirit for his disparity in strength. 
Snatching up a piece of fire-wood in one hand, and 
with the other holding the sacred flower behind 
him, Gabriel rushed at the miscreant Jacque, who, 
making a hideous grimace and a gesture of ridicule, 
did not choose to await the assault, but jumped over 
the low fence, and ran like a Paynim coward before 
a crusader of old. The stick flew whizzing by his 
ear; Gabriel, it was plain, was in earnest; so 
down the woody slope towarg the stream the chase 
swept headlong ; Jacque exerting his utmost speed, 
and Gabriel hurling stones, clods, and curses after 
him. When, however, he had reached the brook, 
|it was plain that the fugitive had distanced him. 
| Pursuing his retreat with shouts of defiance, he 
where halted, hot, dusty, and breathless, inflamed 

wh holy rage and chivalric love, like a Palladin 
jaffer a vietory. 
| Jacque meanwhile pursued his retreat at slack- 
ened pace, and now and then throwing a glance 
behind him. 

“The fiend catch him!’ he prayed. “1’ll 
, break his bird-traps and smash his nets, and I'll get 
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big cousin, the blacksmith, to drub him to a 
jell 


ly.” 

Bat Gabriel was happy; he was sitting under 
a bush, lulled by the trickling of the stream, and 
alone with his visions and his rose. 

The noble demoiselle in the mean time took her 
little basket, intending to go into the wood and 

ther some wild strawberries, which the old vis- 
conte liked ; and as she never took a walk without 
first saluting her dear old Marguerite— 

** Adieu, ma bonne petite maman,’’ she said, 
running upto that lean and mahogany-complexioned 
dame, te kissing her heartily on both cheeks: 
* T am going to pick strawberries.”’ 

** Ah, ma chere mignonne, I wish I could again 
see the time whea the lackeys in the Charrebourg, 
blue and salmon, and covered all over with silver 
lace, would have marched behind mademoiselle 
whenever she walked into the park. Parbleu, that 
was magnificence !”’ 

«* Eh bien, nurse,”’ said the little lady, decisively 
and gravely, ‘* we shall have all that again.” 

‘“T hope so, my little pet—why not?’ she 
replied, with a dreary shrug, as she prepared to 
skewer one of the eternal rabbits. 

‘“*Ah, why not!’ repeated the demoiselle, 
serenely. ‘* You tcll me, nurse, that I am beauti- 
ful, and I think I am.”’ 

‘* Beautiful—inileed you are, my little princess,”’ 
she replied, turning from the rabbit, and smiling 
upon the pretty questioner until her five thin fangs 
were all revealed. ‘‘ They said your mother was 
the greatest beauty at court; but, ma fo:! she was 
never like you.’”’ 

** Well then, if that be true, some great man will 





surely fall in love with me, you know, and I will 
marry none that is not richer than ever my father, 
the visconte, was—rely upon that, good Mar- 
guerite.”’ 

** Well, my little pet, bear that in mind, and 
don’t allow any one to steal your heart away, 
unless you know him to be worthy.”’ 

At these words Lucille blushed—and what a bril- 
liant vermilion !—averted her eyes for a moment, 
and then looked full in her old nurse’s face. 

** Why do you say that, Marguerite ?”’ 

** Because i feel it, my pretty little child,”’ she 
replied. 

** No, no, no, no,”’ cried Lucille, still with a 
heightened color, and looking with her fine eyes 
full into the dim opties of the old woman; ** you 
had some reason for saying that—-you know you 
had.”’ 

‘** By my word of honor, no,’’ retorted the old 
woman, in her turn surprised—* no, my dear ; but 
what is the matter—why do you blush so ?”’ 

* Well, i shall return in about an hour,”’ said 
Lucille, abstractedly, and not heeding the question ; 
and then with a gay air she tripped singing from 


b] 


’ 


terrupted by a substantial and by no means unpre- 
possessing reality. A gentleman of graceful form 
and mien, dressed in a suit of sky-blue and silver, 
with a fowling-piece in his hand, and followed 
closely by a bare-legged rustic, carrying a rude 
staff and a well-stored game-bag, suddenly emerged 
from behind a mass of underwood close by. It was 
plain that he and Lucille were acquainted, for he 
instantly stopped, signing to his attendant to pursue 
his way, and, raising his three-cornered hat, bowed 
as the last century only could bow, with an inclina- 
tion that was at once the expression of chivalry and 
ease. His features were singularly handsome, but 
almost tuo delicate for his sex, pale, and with a 
certain dash of melancholy in their noble intelli- 
gence. 

** You here, Monsieur Dubois!’ exclaimed Lu- 
cille, in a tone that a little faltered, and with a 
blush that made her doubly beautiful. ‘* What 
strange chance has conducted you to this spot?’ 

‘“*My kind star—my genius—my good angel, 
who thus procures me the honor. of beholding 
Mademoiselle de Charrebourg—an honor than 
which fortune has none dearer to me—no—none 
half so prized.”’ 

‘*'These are phrases, sir.’’ 

** Yes; phrases that expound my heart. I be- 
seech you bring them to the test.”’ 

** Well, then,’’ she said, gravely, ‘let us see. 
Kneel down, and pick the strawberries that grow 
upon this bank; they are for the Visconte de 
Charrebourg.”’ 

** 1 am too grateful to be employed.” 

** You are much older, monsieur, than I.’’ 

** No doubt.”’ 

‘* And have seen more of the world, too.’ 

‘« True, mademoiselle,’’ and he could not forbear 
smiling. 

** Well, then, you ought not to have tried to 
meet me in the park so often as you did—or indeed 
at all—you know very well you ought not.”’ 

‘* But, mademoiselle, what harm can the most 
ill-natured of human critics discover @; 

**Oh, but listen to me. I begin to fear I have 
been wrong in talking to you as I have done; and 
if so, you ought not to have presented yourself to 
meas you did. I have reflected on it since. In 
fact, | don’t know who you are, Monsteur Dubois. 
The Charrebourgs do not use to make companions 
of everybody ; and you may be a roturier, for any- 
| thing I can tell.”’ 

Monsieur Dubois smiled again. 

‘*] see you laugh because we are poor,”’ she 
said, with a heightened color and a flashing glance. 

‘* Mademoiselle misunderstands me. is in- 
eapable of that. There is no point at which ridi- 











| cule can approach the family of Charrebourg.”’ 
| ‘That is true, sir,” she said haughtily ; and she 
/added, ‘and on that account I need not inquire 


the door, and so went gayly down the bosky slope wherefore people smile. But this seems plain to me 


to the edge of the wood. 


Il.—THE GENTLEMAN IN BLUE AND SILVER. 


—that I have done very wrong in conversing alone 
with a gentleman of whom I know nothing beyond 
hisname. You must think so yourself, though you 


Lucille had no sooner got among the mossy will not say it; and, as you profess your willing- 
roots of the trees, than her sylvan task commenced, ness to oblige me, I have only to ask that all these 
and the fragrant crimson berries began to fill her foolish conversations may be quite forgotten between 


basket. Her little head was very busy with all) us. 


And now the petit pannier is filled, and it is 


‘ : > “ ° ‘ 
manner of marvellous projects: but this phantas-| time that I should return. Good evening, Monsieur 
magoria was not gloomy ; on the contrary, it was Dubois—farewell.”’ 


gorgeous and pleasant, for the transparent green| ‘* This is scarcely a kind farewell, considering 


shadow of the branches and the mellow singing of 


the birds toned her day-dreains with their influence. 
In the midst of those airy pageants she was in-| 


, that we have been good friends, Mademoiselle de 
| Charrebourg, for so long.” 
**Good friends—yes—for a long time; but you 
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know,”’ she continued, with a sad, wise shake of 
her pretty head, ** I ought not to allow gentlemen 
whom I chance to meet here to be my friends—is 
it not sot This has only struck me recently, Mon- 
sieur Dubois; and I am sure you used to think me 
very strange. But I have no one to advise me; I 
have no mother—she is dead; and the visconte 
seldom speaks to me; and so I fear I often do 
strange things without intending ; and—and I have 
told you all this, because I should be sorry you 
thought ill of me, Monsieur Dubois.”’ 

She dropped her eyes for a moment to the 
ground, with an expression at once very serious 
and regretful. 

** Then am I condemned to be henceforward a 
stranger to dear Mademoiselle de Charrebourg ?’’ 

“TI have told you all my thoughts, Monsieur 
Dubois,’’ she answered in a tone whose melancholy 
made it nearly as tender as his own. But, per- 
haps, some idea crossed her mind that piqued her 
pride ; for, suddenly recollecting herself, she added, 
in a tone it may be a little more abrupt and haughty 
than her usual manner— 

** And so, Monsieur Dubois, once for all, good 
evening. You will need to make haste to overtake 
your peasant attendant; and, as for me, | must run 
home now—adieu.”’ 

Dubois followed her hesitatingly a step or two, 
but stopped short. A slight flush of excitement— 
it might be of mortification—hovered on his usually 
pale cheek. It subsided, however, and a sudden 
and more tender character inspired his gaze, as he 
watched her receding figure, and followed its dis- 
appearance with a deep sigh. 





3ut Monsieur Dubois had not done with sur- | 
prises. 

** Holloa! sir—a word with you,”’ shouted an im- | 

erious voice, rendered more harsh by the peculiar | 


uskiness of age. 
Dubois turned, and beheld a figure, which pen- | 
etrated him with no small astonishment, advancing | 
toward him with furious strides. We shall en-| 
deavor to describe it. 
It was that of a very tall, old man, lank and up- | 
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of his few remaining fangs, approached him with a 
long, low growl, like distant thunder. The man 
and his dog understood one another perfectly. 
Conscious, however, that there might possibly be 
some vein of ridicule in this manifest harmony of 
sentiment, he bestowed a curse and a kick upon the 
brute, which sent it screeching behind him. 

** It seems, sir, that you have made the acquaint- 
ance of Mademoiselle de Charrebourg?’’ he de- 
manded, in a tone scarcely less discordant than 
those of his canine attendant. 

‘Sir, I don’t mean to consult you upon the 
subject.”’ 

Robinson Crusoe hitched his gun, as though he 
was about to “ let fly’’ at the invader of his soli- 
tudes. 

** 1 demand your name, sir.” 

** And J don’t mean to give it.”’ 

** But give it you shall, sir, by ——. 

** Tt is plain you understand catching rabbits, and 
dressing their skins, better than conversing with 
gentlemen,”’ said the stranger ; and, with a super- 
cilious smile, he turned away. 

** Stay, sir’’ cried the old gentleman, perempto- 
rily, *‘ or I shall slip my dog upon you.” 

** If you do, I*Il shoot him.”’ 

‘© You have insulted me, sir. You wear a cou- 
teau de chasse—so do 1. Destiny condemns the 
Visconte de Charrebourg to calamity, but not to in- 
sult. Draw your sword.” 

**The Visconte de Charrebourg!’’ echoed Du- 
bois, in amazement. 

** Yes, sir—the Visconte de Charrebourg, who 


” 


| will not pocket an affront, because he happens to 


have lost his revenues.”’ 

Who would have thought that any process could 
possibly have metamorphosed the gay and magnifi- 
cent courtier, of whose splendid extravagance 
Dubois had heard so many traditions, into this 
grotesque old savage? 

‘* There are some houses—and foremost among 
the number that of Charrebourg,’’ said the young 


|man, with marked deference, raising his hat— 


‘* which no loss of revenue can possibly degrade, 


right, with snow-white moustaches, beard, and | and which, associated with the early glories of 

eyebrows, all in a shaggy and neglected state. | France, gain but a profounder title to our respect, 

He wore an old coat of dark-gray serge, gathered | when their annals and descent are consecrated by 

at the waist oy a belt of undressed leather, and a | the nobility of suffering.”’ 

pair of gaiters, of the same material, reached fully! Nebuchadnezzar smiled. 

to his knees. From his left hand dangled three| ‘‘1 entreat that Monsieur le Visconte will par- 

rabbits, tied together by the feet, and in his right | don what had passed under a total ignorance of his 

he grasped the butt of his antiquated fowling-piece, | presence.” 

which rested upon his shoulder. This latter equip-| The visconte bowed, and resumed, gravely, but 

ment, along with a tall cap of rabbit skins, which more placidly— 

crowned his head, gave him a singular resemblance | ‘‘1 must then return to my question, and ask 

to the old prints of Robinson Crusoe ; and, as if the your name?!”’ 

tout enseinble was not grotesque enough without! ‘I am ealled Dubois, sir.” 

such an appendage, a singularly tall hound, appar-| ‘* Dubois! hum! I don’t recollect, Monsieur 

ently as old and feeble, as lank and as gray, as his Dubois, that 1 ever had the honor of being ac- 

master, very much incommoded by the rapidity of | quainted with your family.” 

his pace, hobbled behind him. A string, scarce | ‘* Possibly not, sir.’’ 

two yards long, knotted to his master’s belt, was | ‘* However, Monsieur Dubois, you appear to be 

tied to the old collar, once plated with silver, that a gentleman, and I ask you, as the father of the 

encircled his neck, and upon which a close scrutiny | noble young lady who has just left you, whether 

might have still deciphered the armorial bearings | you have established with her any understanding 

of the Charrebourgs. |such as I ought not to approve—in short, any un- 
There was a certain ludicrous sympathy between | derstanding whatsoever ?”’ 

the superannuated hound and his master. While| ‘* None whatever, on the honor of a gentleman. 

the old man confronted the stranger, erect as Don |I introduced myself to Mademoiselle de Charre- 

Quixote, and glaring upon him in silent fury, as | bourg, but she has desired that our acquaintance 

though his eye-balls would leap from their sockets, | shall cease, and Aer resolution upon the subject is, 

the decrepit dog raised his bloodshot, cowering eyes | of course, decisive. On the faith of a gentleman, 

upon the self-same object, and, showing the stumps you have there the entire truth frankly stated.” 
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«« Well, Monsieur Dubois, I believe you,” said 

the visconte, after a steady gaze of a few seconds ; 
‘and I have to add a request, which is this—that, 
unless through me, the acquaintance may never be 
sought to be renewed. Farewell, sir. Come along, 
Jonquil !”? he added, with an admonition of his 
foot, addressed to the ugly old brute who had laid 
himself down. And so, with a mutual obeisance, 
stiff and profound, Monsieur Dubois and the Vis- 
conte de Charrebourg departed upon their several 
ways. ’ 
When the old visconte entered his castle, he 
threw the three rabbits on the table befure Mar- 
guerite, hung his fusil, uncleaned, upon the wall, 
released his limping dog, and stalked past Lucille, 
who was in the passage, with a stony aspect, and 
in total silence. ‘This, however, was his habit, 
and he pursued his awful way into his little room 
of state, where, seated upon his high-backed, 
clumsy throne of deal, with his rabbit-skin tiara 
on his head, he espied a letter, with a huge seal, 
addressed to him, lying on his homely table. 

“Ha! hum! From M. Le Prun. The osten- 
tation of the fermier-general! the vulgarity of the 
bourgeois, even in a letter!” 

Alone as he was, the visconte affected a sneer 
of tranquil superiority ; but his hand trembled as 
he took the packet and broke the seal. Its con- 
tents were evidently satisfactory ; the old man ele- 
vated his eyebrows as he read, sniffed twice or 
thrice; and then yielded to a smile of irrepressible 
self-complacency. 

**So it will give him inexpressible pleasure, 
will it, to consult my wishes? Should he become 
the purchaser of the Charrebourg estate, he en- 
treats—ay, that is the word—that I will not do 
him the injustice to suppose him capable of dis- 
turbing me in the possession of my present resi- 
dence.’? The visconte measured the distance 
between the tiled floor and the ceiling, with a 
bitter glance, and said, ‘‘ So our bourgeois-gentil- 
homme will permit the Visconte de Charrebourg— 
—ha, ha—to live in this stinking hovel for the few 
years that remain to him; but, par blew, that is 
fortune’s doing, not his. I ought not to blame this 
Es bourgeois—he is.only doing what I asked 

im. He will also allow me whatever ‘ privi- 
leges’ I have hitherto enjoyed—that of killing 
roach in the old moat and rabbits in the warren ; 
scarce worth the powder and shot I spend on them. 
Eh, bien! after all, what more have I asked for? 
He is also most desirous to mark, in every way in 
his power, the profound respect he entertains for 
the Visconte de Charrebourg. How these fellows 
grimage and caricature when they ajempt to make 
a compliment! but he can’t help that, and he is 
trying to be civil. And, see, here is a postscript I 
omitted to read.’” 

He readjusted his spectacles. It was thus con- 
ceived :— 

“P. S.—I trust the Visconte de Charrebourg 
will permit me the honor of waiting upon him, to 
express in person my esteem and respect ; and that 
he will also allow me to present my little niece to 
Mademoiselle de Charrebourg, as they are pretty 
nearly of the same age, and likely, moreover, to 
become neighbors.” 

‘“« Yes,”’ he said, pursuing a train of self-gratu- 
lation, suggested by this postscript; “‘ it was a 
coup of diplomacy worthy of Richelieu himself, 
the sending Lucille in person with my letter. The 
girl has beauty; its magic has drawn all these 
flowers and figures from the pen of that dry old 
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schemer. Ay, who knows, she may have fortune 
before her; were the king to see her——”’ 

But here he paused, and, with a slight shake of 
the head, muttered, ‘* Apage sathanas !”’ 


IlIl.—-THE FERMIER-GENERAL. 


The visconte eat his supper in solemn silence, 
which Lucille dared not interrupt, so that the meal 
was far from cheerful. Shortly after its conclu- 
sion, however, the old man announced, in a few 
brief sentences, as much of the letter he had just 
received as in anywise concerned her to know. 

** See you and Marguerite to the preparations ; 
let everything, at least, be neat. He knows, as 
all the world does, that I am miserably poor; and 
we can’t make this place look less beggarly than 
it is; but we must make the best of it. Whai can 
“ars do with a pension of eight hundred franes— 

ah!” 

The latter part of this speech was muttered in 
bitter abstraction. 

** The pension is too small, sir.”’ 

He looked at her with something like a sneer. 

* It is too small, sir, and ought to be increased.” 

** Who says so?”’ 

‘* Marguerite has often said so, sir, and I believe 
it. If you will petition the king he will give you 
something worthy of your rank.”’ 

‘** You are a pair of wiseheads, truly. It cost 


the exertions of powerful friends, while I still had . 


some, to get that pittance; were I to move in the 
matter now, it is more like to lead to its curtail- 
ment than extension.”’ 

“ Yes, but the king admires beauty, and I am 
beautiful,’’ she said, with a blush that was at once 
the prettiest, the boldest, and yet the purest thing 
imaginable ; ‘‘ and I will present your petition my- 
self.” 

Her father looked at her for a moment with a 
gaze of inquiring wonder, which changed into a 
faint, abstracted smile ; but he rose abruptly from 
his seat with a sort of shrug, as if it were chill, 
and, muttering his favorite exorcism, ‘* Apage 
sathanas!’’ walked with a flurried step up and 
down the room. His face was flushed, and there 
was soniething in its expression which forbade her 
hazarding another word. 

It was not until nearly half an hour had elapsed 
that the visconte suddenly exclaimed, as if not a 
second had interposed— 

** Well, Lucille, it is not quite impossible ; but 
you need not mention it to Marguerite.”’ 

He then signed to her to leave him, intending, 
according to his wont, to find occupation for his 
solitary hours in the resources of his library. 
This library was contained in an old chest ; con- 
sisted of some score of shabby volumes of all sizes, 
and was, in truth, a queer mixture. It comprised, 
among other tomes, a Latin Bible and a missal, in 
intimate proximity with two or three other volumes 
of that gay kind which even the Visconte de Char- 
rebourg would have blushed and trembled to have 
seen in the hands of his child. It resembled thus 
the heterogeneous furniture of his own mind, with. 
an incongruous ingredient of superinduced reli- 
gion; but, on the whole, unpresentable and un~ 
clean. He took up the well-thumbed Vulgate, in 
which, of late years, he had read a good deal, but 
somehow, it did not interest him at that moment. 
He threw it back again, and suffered his fancy to 
run riot among schemes more exciting, and, alas! 
less guiltless. His daughter’s words had touched. 
an evil chord in his heart—she had unwittingly 
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uneaged the devil that lurked within him; and 
this guardian angel from the pit was playing, in 
truth, very ugly pranks with his ambitious im- 
agination. 

Lucille called old Marguerite to her bed-room, 
and there made the astonishing disclosure of the 
promised visit ; but the old woman, though herself 
very fussy in consequence, perceived no corre- 
sponding excitement in her young mistress; on the 
contrary, she was sad and abstracted. 

** Do you remember,”’ said Lucille, after a long, 
pause, ‘* the story of the fair demoiselle of Alsace 
pe used to tell me long agot How true her 
over was, and how bravely he fought through all 
the dangers of witchcraft and war to find her out 
again and wed ner, although he was a noble 
knight, and she, as he believed, but a peasant’s 
daughter. Marguerite, it is a pretty story. I 
wonder if gentlemen are as true of heart now ?”’ 

** Ay, my dear, why not?! love is love always ; 
= the same as it was of old is it now, and will 

while the world wags.”’ 

And with this comforting assurance their confer- 
ence ended. 

The very next day came the visit of Monsieur le 
Pron and his niece. The fermier-general was old 
and ugly, there is no denying it; he had a shrewd, 
penetrating eye, moreover, and in the lines of his 
mouth were certain unmistakable indications of 
habitual command. When his face was in re . 
indeed, its character was on the whole forbidding. 
But in repose it seldom was, for he smiled and 
gtimaced with an industry that was amazing. 

His niece was 2 pretty little fair-haired girl of 
sixteen, with something sad and even funeste in 
her countenance. ‘The fragile timidity of the little 
blonde contrasted well with the fire and energy 
that animated the handsome features of her new 
acquaintance. Julie St. Pierre, for that was her 
name, seemed just as unconscious of Lucille’s defi- 
cient toilette as she was herself, and the two girls 
became, in the space of an hour’s ramble among 
the brakes and bushes of the park, as intimate as 
if they had spent all their days together. Monsieur 
le Prun, meanwhile, conversed affably with the 
visconte, whom he seemed to take a pleasure in 
treating with a deference which secretly flattered 
alike his pride and his vanity. He told him, more- 
over, that the contract for the purchase of the 
Charrebourg estate was already completed, and 

leased himself with projecting certain alterations 
in the visconte’s humble residence, which would 
certainly have made it a far more imposing piece 
of architecture than it ever had been. All his plans, 
however, were accompanied with so many submis- 
sions to the visconte’s superior taste, and so many 
solicitations of ‘* permission,’’ and so many delicate 
admissions of an ownership, which both parties 
knew to be imaginary, that the visiter appeared in 
the attitude rather of one suing for than conferring 
a favor. Add to all this that the fermier-general 
had the good taste to leave his equipage at the park 
gate, and trudged on foot beside his little niece, 
who, in rustic fashion, was mounted on a donkey, 
to make his visit. No wonder, then, that when the 
Cresus and his little niece took their departure, 
they left upon the mind of the old visconte au im- 
pression which (although, for the sake of consist- 
ency, he was still obliged to affect his airs of 
hauteur) was in the highest degree favorable. 

The acquaintance thus commenced was not suf- 
fered to languish. Scarce a day passed without 
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either a visit or a dillet, and thus some five or six 
weeks new 

Lucille and her new companion became more 
and more intimate; but there was one secret re- 
corded in the innermost tablet of her heart which 
she was too proud to disclose even to her gentle 
friend. For a day—days—a week—a fortnight 
after her interview with Du Bois, she lived in hope 
that every hour might present his handsome form 
at the cottage door to declare himself, and, with 
the visconte’s sanction, press his suit. Every 
morning broke with hope, every night brought dis- 
appointment with its chill and darkness, till ho 
expired, and feelings of bitterness, wounded hide, 
and passionate resentment succeeded. What galled 
her proud heart most was the fear that she had be- 
trayed her fondness to him. To be forsaken was 
hard enough to bear, but to the desolation of such 
a sy the sting of humiliation superadded, was ter- 
rible. 

One day the rumble of coach-wheels was heard 
upon the narrow, broken road which wound by the 
visconte’s cottage. A magnificent equipage, glit- 
tering with gold and gorgeous colors, drawn by 
four noble horses worthy of Cinderella's state- 
coach, came rolling and rocking along the track. 
The heart of Lucille beat fast under her little bodice 
as she beheld its approach. ‘The powdered servants 
were of course to open the carriage-door, and Du 
Bois himself, attired in the robes of a prince, was 
to spring from within and throw himself passion- 
ately at her feet. In short, she felt that the denoue- 
ment of the fairy tale was at hand. 

The coach stopped—the door opened, and Mon- 
sieur Le Prun descended, and handed his little niece 
to the ground: Lucille wished him and Du Bois 
both in the galleys. 

He was more richly dressed than usual, more 
ceremonious, and, if possible, more gracious. He 
saluted Lucille, and, after a word or two of com- 
mon-place courtesy, joined the old visconte, and 
they shortly entered the old gentleman’s chamber 
of audience together, and there remained for more 
than an hour. At the end of that time they 
emerged together, both a little excited as it seemed. 
The fermier-general was flushed like a scarlet 
withered apple, and his black eyes glowed and 
flashed with an unusual agitation. The visconte 
too was also flushed, and he carried his head a little 
back, with an unwonted air of reserve and impor- 
tance. 

The adieux were made with some little flurry, 
and the equipage swept away, leaving the spot 
where its magnificence had just been displayed as 
bleak and blank as the space on which the pageant 
of Sere has been for a moment re- 
flected. 


The old servant of all work was charmed with 
this souvenir of her better days. Monsieur Le 
Prun had risen immensely in her regard in conse- 
quence of the display she had just gloated upon. 
In the estimation of the devoted Maz guerite he was 
more than a Midas. His very eye seemed to gild 
everything it fell upon as naturally as the sun 
radiates his yellow splendor. The blue velvet 
liveries, the gold-studded harness, the em 
and emblazoned coach, the stately beasts with their 
tails tied up in great bows of broad blue ribbons, 
with silver frimge, like an Arcadian beauty’s cheve- 
lure, the reverential solemnity of the gorgeous 
laequeys, the tout ensemble, in short, was overpower- 
ing and delightful. 
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“ Well, child,” said the visconte, after he and 
Lucille had stood for a while in silence watching 
the retiring equipage, taking her hand in his at 
the same time, and leading her with a stately 
gravity along the narrow walk which environed the 
cottage, ‘* Monsieur Le Prun, it must be admitted, 
has excellent taste ; par bleu, his team would do 
honor to the royal stables. What a superb equi- 
page! Happy the woman whom fortune will elect 
to share the splendor of which all that we have just 
seen is but as a sparkle from the furnace—fortunate 
she whom Monsieur Le Prun will make his wife.’’ 

He spoke with so much emotion, directed a look 
of such triumphant significance upon his daughter, 
and pressed her hand so hard, that, on a sudden, a 
stupendous conviction, at once horrible and dazzling, 
burst upon her. 

** Monsieur— for the love of God do you mean 
—do you mean '™ she said, and broke off 
abruptly. 

‘Yes, my dear Lucille,’’ he returned with elation, 
“«T do mean to tell you that you—you are that for- 
tunate person. Itis true you can bring him no 
wealth, but he already possesses more of that than 
he knows how to apply. You can, however, bring 
him what few other women possess, an ancient 
lineage, an exquisite beauty, and the simplicity of 
an education in which the seeds of finesse and dis- 
sipation have not been sown; in short, the very 
attributes and qualifications which he most esteems 
—which he has long sought, and which in conver- 
sation he has found irresistible in you. Monsieur 
Le Prun has entreated me to lay his proposals at 
your feet, and you, of course, convey through me 
the gratitude with which you accept them.”’ 

Lucille was silent and pale; within her a war 
and chaos of emotions were struggling, like the 
tumult of the ocean. 

**1 felicitate you, my child,’”’ said the visconte, 
kissing her throbbing forehead; ‘‘in you the for- 
tunes of your family will be restored—come with 
me.”’ 

She accompanied him into the cottage ; she was 
walking, as it were, in a wonderful dream; bat, 
amidst the confusion of her senses, ker perplexity 
and irresolution, there was a dull sense of pain at 
her heart, there was a shadowy figure constantly 
before her; iis presence agitated and reproached 
her, but she had little leisure to listen to the plead- 
ings of a returning tenderness, even had they been 
likely to prevail with her ambitious heart. Her 
father rapidly sketched such a letter of complimen- 
lary acceptance as he conceived suitable to the 
occasion and the parties. 

‘* Read that,” he said, placing it before Lucille. 
** Well, that ] think will answer. What say you, 
child ?”’ 

“ Yes, sir,” she replied with an effort; “ it is 
true ; he does me indeed great honor; and—and I 
accept him ; and now, sir, I would wish to go and 
be for a while alone.”’ : ’ 

‘* Do so,” said her father, again kissing her, for 
he felt a sort of gratitude toward her as the prime 
cause of all those comforts and luxuries, whose 
long despaired of return he now beheld in immediate 
and certain prospect. Not heeding this unwonted 
exuberance of tenderness, she hurried to her little 
bedroom, and sat down upon the side of her bed. 

At first she wept ionately, but her girlish 
volubility soon dried pro tears. The magnificent 
equipage of Monsieur Le Prun swept before her 
imagination. Her curious and dazzled fancy then 
took flight in speculations as to the details of all 








the, as yet, undescribed splendors in reserve. Then 
she thought of herself married, and mistress of all 
this great fortune, and her heart beat thick, and 
she laughed aloud, and clapped her hands in an 
ecstasy of almost childish exultation. 

Next day she received a long visit from Monsieur 
Le Prun, as her accepted lover. Spite of all his 
splendor, he had never looked in her eyes half so 
old, and ugly, and sinister,asnow. The marriage, 
which was sometimes so delightfully full of promise 
to her vanity and ambition, in his presence most 
perversely lost all its enchantment, and terrified 
her, like some great, unascertained danger. It 
was, however, too late now to recede; and, even 
were she free to do so, it is more than probable 
that she could not have endured the sacrifice in- 
volved in retracting her consent. 

The visconte’s little household kept early hours. 
He himself went to bed almost with the sun; and 
on the night after this decisive visit—for such Mon- 
sieur Le Prun’s first appearance and acceptation in 
the character of an affianced bridegroom undoubt- 
edly was—Lucille was lying awake, the prey of a 
thousand agitating thoughts, when, on a sudden, 
rising upon the still night air, came a little melody 
—alas! too well known—a gay and tender song, 
chanted sweetly. Had the voice of Fate called her, 
she could not have started more suddenly upright 
in her bed, with eyes straining, and parted lips— 
one hand pushing back the rich clusters of hair, 
and collecting the sound at her ear, and the other 
extended toward the distant songster, and softly 
marking the time of the air. She listened til! the 
song died away, and, covering her face with her 
hands, she threw herself down upon the pillow, 
and, sobbing desolately, murmured—* Too late !— 
two late !”’ 


IV.—gfHE STRANGE LADY IN WHITE. 


The visits of the happy fermier-general oc- 
curred, of course, daily, and increased in duration. 
Meanwhile, preparations went forward. The vis- 
conte, supplied from some mysterious source, a 
peared to have an untold amount of cash. He 
made repeated excursions to the capital, which for 
twenty years he had not so much as seen; and 
handsome dresses, ornaments, &c., for Lucille, 
were accompanied by no less important improve- 
ments upon his own wardrobe, as well as various 
accessions to the comforts of their little dwelling— 
so numerous, indeed, as speedily to effect an almost 
complete transformation in its character and pre- 
tensions. 

Thus the time wore on, in a state of excitement, 
which, though chequered with many fears, was on 
the whole pleasurable. 

About ten days had passed since the peculiar 
and delicate relation we have described was estab- 
lished between Lucille and Monsieur Le Prun, 
Urgent business had called him away to the city, 
and kept him closely confined there, so that, for the 
first time since his declaration, his daily visit was 
omitted upon this occasion. Had the good fer- 
mier-general known but all, he need not have 
offered so many apologies, nor labored so hard to 
console his lady-love for his involuntary absence. 
The truth, then, is, as the reader no doubt sus- 
pects, Lucille was charmed at finding herself, even 
for a day, once more her own absolute mistress. 

A gay party from Paris, with orders of admis- 
sion from the creditors, that day visited the park. 
In a remote and bosky hollow they had seated 
themselves upon the turf, and, amid songs and 
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laughter, were enjoying a cold repast. Far away 
these sounds of mirth were borne on the clear air 
to Lucille. Alas! when should she laugh as gayly 
as those ladies, who, with their young companions, 
were making merry '—when again should music 
speak as of old with her heart, and bear in its 
chords no tone of reproach or despair? This gay 
party broke up into groups, and began merrily to 
ramble towards the great gate, where, of course, 
their carriages were awaiting them. 

Attracted mournfully by their mirth, Lucille 
rambled onward as they retreated. It was even- 
ing, and the sunbeams slanted pleasantly among 
the trees and bushes, throwing long, soft shadows 
over the sward, and converting into gold every 
little tuft, and weed, and knob, that broke the 
irregular sweep of the ground. 

She had reached a part of the park with which 
she was not so familiar. Here several gentle hol- 
lows were converging toward the stream, and trees 
and wild brushwood in fresh abundance clothed 
their sides, and spread upward along the plain in 
rich and shaggy exuberance. 

From among them, with a stick in his hand, and 
running lightly in the direction of her father’s cot- 
tage, Gabriel suddenly emerged. 

On seeing her at the end of the irregular vista 
which he had just entered, however, he slackened 
his pace, and, dof’ is hat, he approached her. 

‘*A message, .briel?’’ she inquired. 

** Yes, if mad moiselle pleases,’’ said he, blush- 
ing all over, like the setting sun. ‘ I was running 
to the visconte’s house to tell mademoiselle.”’ 

** Well, Gabriel, and what is it?” 

* Why, mademoiselle, a strange lady in the glen 
desired me to tell Mademoiselle de Charrebourg 
that she wished to see her.” 

** But did she say why she desired it, and «hat 
she wished to speak to me about?’ 

** No, mademoiselle.”’ 

** Then tell her that Mademoiselle de Charre- 
bourg, knowing neither her name nor her business, 
declines obeying her summons,” she said, haugh- 


‘tily. Gabriel bowed low, and was about to retire 


on his errand, when she added— 

Jt was very dull of you, Gabriel, not to ask 
her what she wanted of me.” 

** Madame, without your permission, I dare not,” 
he replied, with a deeper blush, and a tone at once 
so ardent and so humble, that Lucille could not 
forbear a smile of the prettiest good nature. 

“Tn truth, Gabriel, you are a dutiful boy. But 
how did you happen to meet her?’ 

** | was returning, mademoiselle, from the other 
side of the stream, and just when I got into the 


po on turning round the corner of the gray stone, 


saw her standing close to me behind the bushes.” 

** And I suppose you were frightened ?”’ she said, 
archly. 

** No, mademoiselle, indeed, though she was 
strangel dressed and very pale; but she spoke to 
me kindly. She asked me my name, and then she 
looked in my face very hard, as a fortune-teller 
does, and she told me maay strange things, mad- 
emoiselle, about myself; some of them I knew, 
and some of them I never heard before.” 

‘* | suppose she is a fortune-teller; and how did 
she come to ask for me?” 

‘* She inquired if the Visconte de Charrebourg 
still lived on the estate, and then she said, ‘ Has he 
not a beautiful daughter, called Lucille?’ and 1, 
mademoiselle, made bold to answer, ‘O yes, mad- 
ame, yes, in truth.’ ”” 





Poor Gabriel blushed and faltered more than ever 

at this e. 
*** Tell mademoiselle,’ she said, ‘ I have some- 
thing that concerns her nearly to tel] her. Let her 
know that 1 am waiting here; but I cannot stay 
long.’ And so she beckoned me away impatiently, 
and I, expecting to find you near the house, was 
running, when mademoiselle saw me.’’ 

** It is very strange ; stay, Gabriel, I will go and 
speak to her, it is only a step.”’ 

The fact was that Lucille’s curiosity (as might 
have been the case with a great many of her sex in 
a similar situation) was too strong for her, and her 
pride was forced to bend to its importunity. 

**Go you before,”’ she said to Gabriel, who long 
remembered that evening walk in attendance upon 
Lucille, as a scene so enchanting and delightful as 
to be rather a mythic episode than an incident in 
his life; ** and Gabriel,’’ she added, as they en- 
tered the cold shadow of the thick evergreens, and 
felt, she knew not why, a superstitious dread creep 
over her, ‘‘do you wait within cal], but so as not 
to overhear our conversation ; you understand 
me.” 

They had now emerged from the dark cover 
into the glen, and looking downward toward the 
little stream, at a short distance from them, the 
figure of the mysterious lady was plainly discerni- 
ble. She was sitting with her back toward them 
upon a fragment of rock, under the bough of an old 
gnarled oak. Her dress was a sort of loose white 
robe, it might be of flannel, such as invalids in 
hospitals wear, and a red cloak had slipt from her 
shoulders, and covered the ground at her feet. 
Thus solitary and mysterious, she suggested the 
image of a priestess cowering over the blood of a 
victim in search of omens 

Lucille approached hcs with some trepidation, 
and, to avoid coming upon her wholly by surprise, 
she made a little detour, and thus had an opportu- 
nity of seeing the features of the stranger, as well 
as of permitting her to become aware of her ap- 
proach. 

He. appearance, upon a nearer approach, was 
not such as to reassure Lucille. She was tall, 
deadly pale, and marked with the small-pox. She 
had particularly black eye-brows, and awaited the 
young lady’s approach with that ominous smile 
which ascends no higher than the lips, and leaves 
the eyes and forehead dark, threatening, and uncer- 
tain. Altogether, there was a character, it might 
be of insanity, it might be of guilt, in the face, 
which was formidable, 

Lucille wished herself at home, but there was 
that in the blood of the Charrebourgs which never 
turned away from danger, real or imaginary, when 
once confronted. 

** So you are Lucille de Charrebourg !”’ said the 
figure, looking at her with that expression of 
malice, which is all the more fearful that it appears 
causeless. 

‘** Yes, madame, that is my name; will you be 
so good as to tell me, beside, the name of the lady 
who has been kind enough to desire an interview 
with me?” 

‘* For a name, my dear, suit yourself; call me 
Sycorax, Jezebel, or what you please, and I will 
answer to it.”’ 

** But what are you?” 

** There again 1 give you a carte blanche; say 
am a benevolent fairy ; you don’t seem to like that! 
or your guardian-ange]? nor that neither! Well, 
a witch if you please, or a ghost, or a fortune-teller 
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—ay, that will do, a fortune-teller—so that is 
settled.” 


“‘ Well, madame, if I may not know either your 
name or occupation, will you be good enough at 
least to let me hear your business ?”’ 

“« Surely, my charming demoiselle ; you should 
have heard it immediately had you not pestered me 
with so many childish questions. Well, then, about 
this Monsieur Le Prun?”’ 

‘* Well, madame !”’ said Lucille, not a little sur- 
prised. 

‘* Well, my dear, I’m not going to tell you 


‘whether this Monsieur Le Prun is an angel, for 


angels they say have married women ; or whether 
he is a Bluebeard—you have heard the story of 
Bluebeard, my little dear—but this I say, be he 
which he may, you must not marry him.” 

** And pray who constrains my will ?’’ exclaimed 
the girl, scornfully, but at the same time inwardly 
frightened. 

‘‘ IT do, my pretty pigeon; if you marry him, 
you “ so forewarned, and if he don’t punish you 
I will.” 

‘* How dare you speak in that tone to me?”’ said 
Lucille, to whose cheek the insolent threat of the 
stranger called a momentary flush of red; ‘* you 
punish me, indeed, if he does not! I'll not permit 

ou to address ind go ; besides, I have help close by, 
if I please to call for it.” 

All this time the woman was laughing inwardly, 
and fumbling under her white robe, as if in search 
of something. 

“IT say he may be an angel, or he may be a blue- 
beard, I don’t pretend to say which,”’ she continued, 
with a perfectly genuine contempt of Lucille’s vaunt- 
ing, ‘* but I have here an amulet that never fails in 
cases like this ; it will detect and expel the devil better 
than blessed water, vera crux, or body of our Lord, 
for these things have sometimes failed, but this ean 
never. With the aid of this you cannot be deceived. 
If he be a good man its influence will be ineffectual 
against him: but if, on the other hand, he be pos- 
sessed of evil spirits, then test him with it, and 
you will behold him for a moment as he is.”’ 

‘* Let me see it, then.” 

‘* Here it is.” 

She drew from under the white folds of her dress 
a small spiral bottle, enamelled with some Chinese 
characters, and set in a base and capital of chased 
gold, with four little spiral pillars at the corners 
connecting the top and bottom, and leaving the 
porcelain visible between. It had, moreover, a 
stopper that closed with a spring, and altogether 
did not exceed two inches in length, and in thick- 
ness was about the size of a swan’s quill. It looked 
like nothing earthly, but what she had described it. 
For a scent-bottle, indeed, it might possibly have 
been used ; but there was something odd and know- 
ing about this little curiosity, something mysterious, 
and which seemed as though it had a tale to tell. 
In short, Lucille looked on it with all the interest, 
and, if the truth must be spoken, a good deal of the 
awe, which its pretensions demanded. 

** And what am I to do with this little bauble?” 
she asked, after she had examined it fur some mo- 
ments curiously. 

** When you want to make trial of its efficacy, 
take it forth, look steadily in his face, and say, ‘1 
expect to receive the counterpart of this;’ that is 
all. If he be a good man, as who can say, the talis- 
man will leave him as it finds him. But if he be, 
as some men are, the slaves of Satan, you will see, 
were it but for a second, the sufferings and passions 





of hell in his face. Fear not to make trial of it, 
for no harm can ensue ; you will but know the 
character you have to deal with.” 

‘* But this is a valuable bauble, its price must be 
considerable, and I have no money.”’ 

‘* Well, suppose 1 make it a present to you.” 

“*] should like to have it—but—but——” 

‘* But I am too poor to part with it on such terms, 
and you too proud to take it—is that your meaning ¢ 
Never mind, I can afford to give it, and, proud as 
you are, you can afford to take it. Hide it until 
the time to try him comes, and then speak as I told 

ou.”’ 

** Well, I will accept it,’’ said Lucille, coldly, but 
her voice trembled and her face was pale; ‘‘ and 
this I know, if there be any virtue of any sort in the 
toy, it can only prove Monsieur Le Prun’s goodness. 
Yes, he is a very kind man, and all the world, I 
am told, speaks of his excellence.” 

“* Very probably,’’ said the stranger, ‘* but mark 
my words, don’t marry him; if you do you shall 
see me again.”’ 

**Holloa, devil! are you deaf?’’ thundered a 
sneering voice from a crag at the opposite side, 
** Come, come, it’s time we were moving.” 

The summons came from a broad, short, swarthy 
fellow, with black moustache and beard, arrayed in 
a suit of dusky red. We had one hand raised high 
above his head beckoning to her, and with the other 
he furiously shook the spreading branch of a tree 
beside him; the prominent whites of his eyes, and 
his grinning teeth, were, even at that distance, seen 
conspicuous ; and so shaggy, furious, and unearthly 
did he seem, that he might well have represented 
some wild huntsman or demon of the wood. It 
seemed, indeed, as though a sort of witches’ dance 
were to be held that night in the old park of Charre- 
bourg, and that some of the preternatural company 
had reached the trysting-place before their time. 

The ill-omened woman in white hastily gathered 
up her mantle, without any gesture or word of 
farewell. With hurried strides her tall figure 
glided off toward the apparition in red, and both 
speedily disappeared among the hazy cover at the 
other side. 

The little hollow was now deserted, except for 
Lucille. It was not till they had quite vanished, 
and that she was left there alone, that she felt 
something akin to terror steal over her, and hurried 
from the scene of her strange interview as from a 
haunted spot. A little way up the rising bank 
Gabriel was awaiting her return, sorely disap- 
pointed that fortune had in nowige made her debtor 
to his valor. 

Long before she reached home the sun had gone 
down, and the long dusky shadows had given place 
to the thin, cold haze of approaching night. Often 
as she glided onward among rocks and bushes she 
felt an instinctive impulse, something between terror 
and aversion, prompting her to hurl the little spiral 
vial far from her among the wild weeds and misty 
brakes, where, till doomsday, it might never be 
found again. But other feelings, stranger in their 
kind, determined her at least to defer the sacrifice, 
and so she reached her chamber with the mysterious 
gift fast in her tiny grasp. 

Here she again examined it, more minutely than 
before ; it contained neither fluid nor powder of 
any sort, and was free from any perfume or odor 
whatsoever ; and, excepting that the more closely 
she inspected it, the more she discovered in its 
workmanship to excite her admiration, her careful 
and curious investigation was without result. As 
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she carefully folded up the curious souvenir, and | dazzled her was prompted more by meanness than 
secreted it in the safest corner of her safest drawer, | generosity. 

she thought over the interview again and again,| This time he came accompanied by a gentleman, 
and always with the same result as respected the Sieur de Blassemare, who appeared pretty much 
female who had bestowed it, namely, that if not| what he actually was—a sort of general agent, ad- 
actually a lady, she had at least the education and | viser, companion, and hanger-on of the rich fer- 
the manners of a person above the working classes. | mier-general. 

That night Lucille was haunted with ugly The Sieur de Blassemare had his titres de noblesse, 
dreams. Voices were speaking to her in threats} and started in life with a fair fortune. This, how- 
and blasphemies from the little vial. The myste- | ever, he had seriously damaged by play, and he 
rious lady in white would sit huddled up at the foot, was now obliged to have recourse to that species 
of her bed, and the more she smiled the more terrible | of dexterity, to support his luxuries, which, em- 
became her scowl, until at last her countenance | ployed by others, had been the main agent in his 
began to dilate, and she slowly advanced her face! own ruin. The millionaire and parvenu found him 
closer and closer, until, just as her smiling lips | invaluable. He was always gay, always in good 
reached Lucille, she uttered a yell, whether of humor ; a man of birth and breeding, well accepted, 
imprecation or terror she could not hear, but which | in spite of his suspected rogueries, in the world of 
scared her from her sleep like a peal of thunder. | fashion—an adept in all its ways, as well as in the 
Then a great coffin was standing against the wall, mysteries of human nature; active, inquisitive, 
with Monsieur Le Prun in it dead and shrouded, | profligate; the very man to pick up intelligence 
and a troop of choristers began singing a requiem, | when it was needed—to execute a delicate com- 
when on a sudden the furious voice she had heard | mission, or to advise and assist in any project of 
that evening screamed aloud, ** ‘To what purpose all | taste. In addition to aj] these gifts and perfections, 
this hymning, seeing the corpse is possessed by his fund of good spirits and scandalous anecdote 
evil spirits '’’ and then such looks of rage and hatred | was inexhaustible, and so Monsieur Le Prun con- 
flitted over the livid face in the coffin, as nothing | ceived him very cheaply retained at the expense 
but hell could have inspired. Then again she of allowing him tocheat him quietly of a few score 
would see Monsieur Le Prun struggling, his face | crowns at an occasional game iequet. 
all bloody and distorted, with the man in red, and) ‘This fashionable sharper and §@luptuary was now 
the strange lady of the talisman, who screamed, | somewhere about five-and-forty ; but with the as- 
laughing with a detestable glee, ‘* Come bride, | sistance of his dress, which was exquisite, and the 
come, the bridegroom waits.’’ Such horrid dreams mysteries of his toilet, which was artistic in a high 
as these haunted her all night, so much so that one | degree, and above all, his gayety, which never 
might almost have fancied that an evil influence had failed him, he might easily have passed for at least 
entered her chamber with the little vial. But the six yéars younger. 
songs of gay birds pruning their wings, and the| It was the wish of the benevolent Monsieur Le 


rustle of the green leaves glittering in the early sun, Prun to set the viscount quite straight in money 
round her wiudow, quickly dispelled the horrors) matters; and as there still remained, like the elec- 
which had possessed her little room in the hours | tric residuum in a Leyden vial after the main shock 


of silence and darkness. It was, notwithstanding, | has been discharged, some few little affairs not 


with a sense of fear and dislike that she opened the 
drawer where the little vial lay, and, unrolling all 
the paper envelopes in which it was carefully 
folded, beheld it once more iu the clear light of day. 
“Nothing, nothing, but a grotesque little scent- 
bottle—why should | be afraid of it!—a poor little 
pretty toy.” 
So she said as she folded it up again, and de- 
ited it once more where it had lain all night. 
ut for all that she felt a mysterious sense of relief 
when she ran lightly from her chamber into the 
open air, conscious that the harmless little ‘* toy’’ 
was no longer present. 


V.—THE CHATEAU DES ANGES. 


The next day Monsieur Le Prun returned. His 
vanity ascribed the manifest agitation of Lucille’s 
manner to feelings very unlike the distrust, alarm, 
and aversion which, since her last night’s adven- 
ture, had filled her mind. He came, however, 
armed with votive evidences of his passion, alike 
more substantial and more welcome than the gal- 
lant speeches in which he dealt. He brought her, 
among other jewels, a suit of brilliants which must 
have cost alone some fifteen or twenty thousand 
francs. He seemed to take a delight in overpower- 
ing her with the costly exuberance of his presents. 
Was there in this a latent distrust of his own per- 
sonal resources, and an anxiety to astound and en- 
slave by means of his magnificence—to overwhelm 
his proud but dowerless bride with the almost fabu- 
lous profusion and splendor of his wealth? Per- 





haps there was, and the very magnificence which 


quite dissipated in the explosion of his fortunes, 
and which, before his reappearance even in the 
back-ground of society, must be arranged, he em- 
ployed his agile aide-de-camp, the Sieur de Blasse- 
mare, to fish out these claims and settle them. 

It was not to be imagined that a young girl, per- 
fectly conscious of her beauty, with a great deal of 
vanity and an immensity of ambition, could fail to 
be delighted at the magnificent presents with which 
her rich old lover had that day loaded her. 

She spread them upon the counterpane of her 
bed, and when she was tired of admiring them, she 
covered herself with her treasures, hung the flash- 
ing necklace about her neck, and clasped her little 
wrists in the massive bracelets, stuck a pin here 
and a broach there, and covered her fingers with 
sparkling jewels ; and though she had no looking- 
glass larger than a playing-card in which to re- 
flect her splendor, she yet could judge in her own 
mind very satisfactorily of the effect. Then, after 
she had floated about her room, and curtsied, and 
waved her hands to her heart’s content, she again 
strewed the bed with these delightful, intoxicating 
jewels, which flashed actual] fascination upon her 

aze. 

. At that moment her gratitude effervesced, and 
she almost felt that, provided she were never to be- 
hold his face again, she could—not love, but dike 
Monsieur Le Prun very well; she half relented, 
she almost forgave him; she would have received 
with good-will, with thanks, and praises, anything 
and everything he pleased to give her, except his 
company. 
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Meanwhile, the old visconte, somewhat civilized 
and modernized by recent restorations, was walk- 
ing slowly to and fro, in the little bowling-green, 
side by side with Blassemare. 

‘* Yes,”’ he said, ‘‘ with confidence I give my 
child into his hands. It is a great trust, Blasse- 
mare ; but he is gifted with those qualities which, 
more than wealth, conduce to married happiness. 
I confide in him a great trust, but I feel I risk no 
sacrifice.” 

A comic smile, which he could not suppress, 
illuminated the dark features of Blassemare, and 
he looked away as if studying® the landscape until 
it subsided. 

‘¢ He is the most disinterested and generous of 
men,’’ resumed: the old gentleman. 

** Ma foi, so he is,’’ rejoined his companion ; 
‘but Mademoiselle de Charrebourg happened to 
be precisely the person he needed ; birth, beauty, 
simplicity—a rare alliance. You underrate the 
merits of Mademoiselle de Charrebourg. He makes 
no such presents to the Sisters of Charity.” 

‘* Pardon me, sir, | know her merits well; she 
is indeed a dutiful and dear child.”’ 

And the visconte’s eyes filled with moisture, for 


his heart was softened by her prosperity, involving, | 


as it did, his own. 

‘* And will taake one of the handsomest, as she 
will, no doubt, one of the most loving, wives in 
France,’’ said Blassemare, gravely. 

Me. And he will make, or I am no prophet, an ad- 
mirable husband,’’ resumed the visconte ; ‘* he has 
so much good feeling and so much i 

** So much money,” suggested Blassemare, who 
was charmed at the visconte’s little hypocrisy ; 
“ay, that he has; and as to that little bit of sean- 
dal, those mysterious reports, you know,”’ he added, 
with a malicious simplicity. 

“‘ Yes, I know,’’ said the visconte, sharply. 

** All sheer fiction, my dear visconte,’’ continued 
Blassemare, with a shrug and smile of disclaimer. 

** Of course, of course,’ said the visconte, per- 
emptorily. 

** It was talked about, you know,”’ persisted his 
malicious companion, ‘‘ about twenty years ago, 
but it is quite discredited now—scouted. You 
can’t think how excellently our good friend, the 
fermier-general, is established in society. But I 
need not tell you, fer of course you satisfied your- 
self; the alliance on which I felicitate Le Pran 
proves it.”’ 

The visconte made a sort of wincing smile and a 
bow. He saw that Blassemare was making a lit- 
tle scene out of his insincerities for his own private 
entertainment. But there is a sort of conventional 
hypocrisy which had become habitual to them both. 
It was like a pair of blacklegs cheating one another 





for practice with their eyes open. So Blassemare | 


resented his snuff-box, and the visconte, with equal 
nhommie, took a pinch, and the game was kept 
up pleasantly between them. 

Meanwhile Lucille, in her chamber, the window 
of which opened upon the bowling-green, caught a 
word or two of the conversation we have just 
sketched. What she heard was just sufficient to 
awaken the undefined but anxious train of ideas 
which had become connected with the image of 
Monsieur Le Prun. Something seemed all at once 
to sadden and quench the fire that blazed in her 


‘* After all,”’ she said, “ it is but a toy. Why 
should it trouble me? What harm can be in it?” 

She placed it among the golden store that lay 
spread upon her coverlet. But it would not assim- 
ilate with those ornaments; on the contrary, it 
looked only more quaint and queer, like a suspi- 
cious stranger among them. She hurriedly took 
it away, more dissatisfied, somehow, than ever. 
She inwardly felt that there was danger in it, but 
what could it be? what its purpose, significance, 
or power! Conjecture failed her. There it lay, 
harmless and pretty for the present, but pregnant 
with unknown mischief, like a painted egg, stolen 
from a serpent’s nest, which time and temperature 
are sure to hatch at last. 

The strangest circumstance about it was, that 
she could not make up her mind to part with or 
destroy it. It exercised over her the fascination 
of a guilty companionship. She hated, but could 
not give itup. And yet, after all, what a trifle to 
fret the spirits even of a girl! 

It is wonderful how rapidly impressions of pain 
or fear, if they be not renewed, lose their influence 
upon the conduct and even upon the spirits. The 
scene in the glen, the image of the unprepossessing 
and mysterious pythoness, and the substance and 
manner of the sinister warning she communicated, 
were indeed fixed in her memory ineffaceably. 
But every day that saw her marriage approach in 
security and peace, and her preparations proceed 
without molestation, served to dissipate her fears 
and to obliterate the foree of that hated scene. 

It was, therefore, only now and then that the odd 
and menacing occurrence recurred to her memory 
with a depressing and startling effect. At such 
moments, it might be of weakness, the boding 
words, ** Don’t marry him; if you do you shall see 
me again,’’ smote upon her heart like the voice of 
a spectre, and she felt that chill, succeeded by 
vague and gloomy anxiety, which superstition as- 
cribes to the passing presence of a spirit from the 
grave. 

‘*] don't think you are happy, dear Lucille, or 
may be you are offended with me,” said Julie St. 
Pierre, turning her soft blue eyes full upon her 
‘handsome companion, and taking her hand timidly 
between her own. 

They were sitting together on a wild bank, 
\shaded by a screen of brushwood, in the park. 
Lucille had been silent, abstracted, and, as it 
seemed, almost sullen during their walk, and poor 
little timid Julie, who cherished for her girlish 
friend that sort of devotion with which gentler and 
|perhaps better natures are so often inspired by 
firmer wills, and more fiery tempers, was grieved 
and perplexed. 

‘* Tell me, dear Lucille, are you angry with 
me t’’ 

‘* 7] angry! no, indeed; and angry with you, 
my dear, dear little friend! I could not be, dear 
Julie, even were | to try.” 
| And so they kissed heartily again and again. 
| ** Then,” said Julie, sitting down by her, and 
taking her hand more firmly in hers, and looking 
| with such a loving interest as nothing could resist 
)in her face, ‘‘ you are unhappy. Why don’t you 
tell me what it is that grieves ».u! I dare say I 
could give you very wise counsel, and, at all 
events, console you. At the convent the pension- 








diamonds ; they were disenchanted ; her heart no ers used all to come to me when they were in 
longer danced in their light. With a heavy sigh | trouble, and, I assure you, I always gave them 


she turned to the drawer where the charmed vial 


lay ; she took it out; she weighed it in her hand. 


advice.” 
‘* But I am not unhappy.” 


”- 
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** Really?” 

** No, indeed.” 

“Well, shall I tell yout I thought you were 
unhappy because you are going to be married to 
my uncle.” 

“ Folly, folly, my dear little prude. Your uncle 
is avery good man, and a very grand match. | 
ought to be delighted at a prospect so brilliant.”’ 

ven while Lucille spoke, she felt a powerful 
impulse to tell her little companion ali—her fond- 
ness for Dubois, her aversion for Monsieur Le 
Prun, the scene with the strange woman, and her 
own forebodings; but ‘such a confession would have 
been difficult to reconcile with her fixed resolution 
to let the affair take its course, and at all hazards 
marry the man whom, it was vain to disguise it 
from herself, she disliked, distrusted, and feared. 

**T was going to give you comfort by my own 
story. I never told you before that J, too, am af- 
fianced.”’ 

** Affianced! and to whom ?”’ ° 

** To the Marquis de Seeqville.’ 

‘Hey! Why, that is the very gentleman of 
whom Monsieur de Blassemare told us such wicked 
stories the other day.” 

** Did het’? she said, with a sigh. ‘* Well, I 
often feared he was a prodigal ; but Heaven, I trust, 
will reclaim him.” 

** But do you not love him?” 

**No. I never saw him but once.” 

** And are you happy?” 

** Yes, quite happy now; but, dear Lucille, I 
was very miserable once. You must know that 
shortly after we were betrothed, when I was placed 
in the convent at Rouen, there was a nice girl 
there, of whom I soon grew very fond. Her brother, 
Henri, used to come almost every day to see her. 

was about three years older than I, and so 
brave and beautiful. 1 did not know that I loved 
him until his sister went away, and his visits, of 
course, ceased ; and, when I could not see him any 
more, I thought my heart would break.”’ 

** Poor little Julie !’’ 

“1 was afraid of being observed when I wept, 
but I used to cry to myself all night long, and wish 
to die, as my mother used to fear long ago I would 
do before I came to be as old as I am now; and I 
could not even hear of him, for my friend, his sis- 
ter, had married, and was living near Caen, and so 
we were quite separated.”’ 

** You were, indeed, very miserable, my poor 
little friend.” 

* Yes; but at last, after a whole year, she was 
passing through Rouen, and so she came to the 
convent to see me. Oh, when I saw her my heart 
fluttered so that I thought I should have choked. 
I don’t know why it was, but I was afraid to ask 
for him ; but at last, finding she would not speak 
of him at all, which I thought was ill-natared, 
though, indeed, it was not, I did succeed, and asked 
her how he was; then all at once she began to 
ery, for he was dead; and, knowing that, I forgot 
everything—I lost sight of everything—they said 
I fainted. And when I awoke again there were a 
good many of the sisters and some of the pension- 
ers round me, and my friend still weeping ; and 
the superioress was there, too, but I did not heed 
them, but only said I would not believe he was 
dead. Then 1 was very ill for more than a month, 
and my uncle came to see me ; but I don’t think he 
knew what had made me so; and as soon as I 
grew better the superioress was very angry with 
me, and told me it was very wicked, which it may 
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have heen, but, indeed, I could not help it ; and she 
gave in charge to sister Eugenie to bring me toa 
sense of my sinfulness, seeing that I ought not to 
have loved any one but him to whom I was be- 
trothed.”’ 

** Alas! poor Julie, I suppose she was a harsh 
preceptress also.”’ 

**No, indeed; on the contrary, she was very 
kind and gentle. She was so young—only twenty- 
three—dear sister Eugenie !—and so pretty, though 
she was very pale, and O, so thin! and when we 
were both alone in her room she used to Jet me tell 
her all my story, aiid she used to draw her hand 
over her pretty face, and cry sv bitterly in return, 
and kiss me, and shake me by the hands, that I 
often thought she must once have loved some one 
also herself, and was weeping because she could 
never see him again; so I grew to love her very 
much ; but I did not know al! that time that sister 
Eugenie was dying. The day I took leave of her 
she seemed as if she was going to tell me some- 
thing about herself, and I think now if I had 
pressed her she would. I am very sorry I did not, 
for it would have been pleasant to me as Jong as I 
live to have given the dear sister any comfort, and 
show how truly I loved her. But it was not so, 
and only four months after we parted she died; 
but I hope we may meet, where | am sure she is 
gone, in heaven, and then she will know how much 
I loved her, and how good, and gentle, and kind I 
always thought her.”’ 

Poor little Julie shed tears at these words. 

** Now I do not love the magquis,”’ she continued, 
‘nor I am sure does he love me. It will he but a 
match of convenience. I suppose he will continue 
to follow his amusements, and I will live quietly at 
home ; so, after all, it will make but little change to 
me, and I will still be, as 1 am now, the widow of 
poor Henri.” 

** You are so tranquil, dear Julie, because he is 
dead. Happy is it for you that he is in his grave. 
Come, let us return.”’ 

They began to walk towards the cottage. 

** And how would you spend your days, Julie, 
had you the choice of your own way of life?” 

**] would take the veil. I would like to bea 
nun, and to die early, like sister Eugenie.” 

Lucille looked at her with undisguised astonish- 
ment. 

** Take the veil !”’ she exclaimed, ‘ so young, so 
pretty. Parblue, 1 would rather work in the fields 
or beg my bread on the high-roads. Take the 
veil'!—no, no, no. Marguerite told me I had a 
great aunt who took the veil, and three years after 
died mad in a convent in Paris. Ah, it is a sad 
life, Julie, a sad life !”’ 

It was the wish of the fermier-general that his 
nuptials should be celebrated with as much privacy 
as possible. ‘The reader, therefore, will lose 
nothing by our dismissing the ceremony as rapidly 
as may be. Let it suffice to-say, that it did take 
place, and to describe the arrangements with which 
it was immediately succeeded. 

Though Monsieur Le Prun had become the 
purchaser of the Charrebourg estate, he did not 
choose to live upon it. About eight leagues from 
Paris he possessed a residence better suited to his 
tastesand plans. It was said to have once belonged 
to a scion of royalty, who had contrived it with a 
view to realizing upon earth a sort of Mahomedan 
paradise. Nothing, indeed, could have been better 
devised for luxury as well as seclusion. From 
some Romish legend attaching to its site, it had ac- 
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quired the name of the Chateau des Anges, a title 
which unhappily did not harmonize with the tradi- 
tions more directly connected with the building 
itself. 4 

It was a very spacious structure; some of its 
apartments were even magnificent, and the entire 
fabric bore overpowering evidences, alike in its 
costly materials and finish, and in the details of its 
design, of the prodigal and voluptuous magnificence 
to which it owed its existence. 

It was environed by lordly forests, cirele within 
circle, which were pierced by long, straight walks 
diverging from common centres, aad almost losing 
themselves in the shadowy distance. Studded, too, 
with a series of interminable fish-ponds, encom- 
passed by hedges of beech, yew, and evergreens of 
enormous height and impenetrable density, under 
whose emerald shadows water-fowls of all sorts, 
from the princely swan down to the humble water- 
hen, were sailing and gliding this way and that, 
like rival argosies upon the seas. 

The view of the chateau itself, when at last, 
through those dense afid extensive cinctures of 
sylvan scenery, you had penetrated to its site, was, 
from almost every point, picturesque and even 
beautiful. 

Successive terraces, of almost regal extent, from 
above whose marble balustrades and rows of urns 
the tufted green of rare and rich plants, in a long, 
gorgeous wreath of foliage, was peeping, ran, tier 
above tier, conducting the eye, among statues and 
graceful shrubs, to the gables and chimneys of the 
quaint but vast chateay itself. The forecourt upon 
which the great avenue debouched was large 
enough for the stately muster of a royal levee ; and 


at intervals, upon the balustrade which surrounded 
it, were planted a long file of stone statues, each 
originally holding a lamp, which, however the 
altered habits of the place had long since dis- 
mounted. 

If the place had been specially contrived, as it 
was said to have been, for privacy, it could not 
have been better planned. It was literally buried in 
an umbrageous Jabyrinth of tufted forest. Even 
the great avenue commanded no view of the 
chateau, but abutted upon a fountain, backed by a 
towering screen of foliage, where the approach 
divided, and led by a double road to the court we 
have described. In fact, except from the domain 
itself, the very chimneys of the chateau were in- 
visible for a circuit of miles around, the nearest 
point from which a glance of its roof could be 
eaught being the heights situated a full league 
away. 

If the truth must be told, then, Monsieur Le 
Prun was conscious of some disparity in point of 
years between himself and his beautiful wife ; and, 
although he affected the most joyous confidence 
upon the subject, he was nevertheless as il! at ease 
as most old fellows under similar circumstances. 
It soon became, therefore, perfectly plain that the 
palace to which the wealthy bridegroom had trans- 
ported his beautiful wife was, in truth, but one of 
those enchanted castles in which enamored genii in 
fairy legends are described as guarding their captive 
princesses—a gorgeous and luxurious prison, to 
which there was no access, from which no escape, 
and where, amidst all the treasures and delights of 
a sensuous paradise, the captive beauty languished . 





and saddened. 





**Caruertne Dovetas,”’ a play in verse, some 
years ago published by the thoughtful, benevolent, 
and highly finished author of ** Friends in Coun- 
cil,’’ contains some verses worth setting, and sing- 
ing, and making a song—as Cowper put it. There 
are difficulties, it is true, in the heaviness of the 
second quatrain of each stanza as compared with 
the first four lines; but none of which any original 
musician need be afraid; while the idea is too 
pensively elegant not to make the lyric avery wel- 
come one.—Ladics’ Companion. 


A SUN-SET SONG. 


When hope and joy have made me blest, 
When she | love, in some lone dell, 
Hiding her head upon my breast, 
Half whispering, owns she loves me well, 
Then, as I go, I "ll gaze upon the west, 
And watch the glowing sun go-down to rest ; 
A lover lingering on the western groves, 
Full loth to leave the earthly nymph he loves. 


When prison walls enclose me quite, 
And long duresse my fate appears ; 
When changeless day sueceeds long night, 
A dreary lengthening chain of years ; 
Then, warder, let me gaze upon the west, 
And watch the troubled sun go down to rest ; 
A sad-eyed king, with frowning guards borne on, 
Defeated, wounded, and his kingdom gone. 


When life’s dark sands have run so low, 

That men may count what few remain; 
When my rapt soul is fain to go, 

And when to breathe is toil and pain: 
Turn me once more, O turn me to the west, 
And let me see the sun go down to rest ; 

A weary wanderer, homeward bound at last, 
But softly, sadly, smiling on the past. 


SATIRE. 


To note what lack of common modesty 
Prevails throughout the Parliament and Press ; 
How party-squabbles mock the land's distress ; 
What quibbles grin ‘neath the Law's majesty ; 
What narrow prejudices travesty 
Religion, whilst the crowd unlearns to bless, 
And—every shame and seruple growing less— 
The ruler’s last concern is honesty, 
—Sometimes I wish my pen filled with the gall 
Of satire! So would I stern truths outsay 
Sternly ; each bad thing by its bad name call ; 
And (like one* whose worn spirit passed away 
Upon the pallet of a hospital) 
Lash with a bloody verse these great men of a 
day.” 


“ 


But God will do without me. ’T is not mine, 

Worldly—unclean—self-seeking—faint of heart— 

To take on me the Accuser’s awful part ; 

To void a wrath, boundless because divine, 

On lying Scribes and Pharisees ; to twine 

The scourge, and from the temple’s godless mart 

Whip forth the money-changers. Satire’s dart 

Wounds oft the heedless flinger ; the red wine 

Of anger maddens e’en the just ; and I, 

I have enough to do to watch and pray— 

Strive humbly to live well—with fearful eye 

Judge others—and, though Wrong should gain 
the day, 

Remember that God’s promise cannot lie, 

That vengeance is the Lord's, and that he will 

repay. 

* Gilbert, from whom the line is literally translated— 


Fouetter d’un vers sanglant ces grands hommes d’un jour! 
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From the Examiner, 12 Oct. 
RESISTANCE IN HESSE CASSEL. 


Tue struggle in this small electoral state now 
promises the most important results. It has thrown 
German parties at last into a broad and just antago- 
nism. We see on which side constitutional freedom 
has taken refuge, and with whom must rest the 
disgrace of countenancing and supporting anarchy 
of the most destructive kind. 

The men who govern Austria have proved them- 
selves revolutionists of the worst class, without 
logic to sustain, without conviction to stimulate, 
without principle to ennoble, the cause in which 
they are workmen. In the same breath they brawl 
about the natural rights gf man, and the divine 
rights of kings; and at the same instant practise 
the congenial absurdities of the socialist, Louis 
Blane, and the legitimist, Barthelemy. But quos 
Deus vult perdere, &c.; and these madmen are 
playing with fire as carelessly as though they did 
not know the combustible and explosive materials 
by which they are surrounded. So blindly are 
they devoted to what they style democratic absolu- 
tism, that they are ready to rush into war against 
all who oppose it. The very shadow of constitu- 
tional freedom makes them run a-muck with as 
little care of the consequences as any opium- 
besotted Hindoo or desperate Malay. 

The inhabitants of Hesse Cassel have exercised 
the right of refusing supplies to a minister who 


declined to lay a budget before the Chambers ; and. 


we apprehend that in no country where a vestige 
of constitutional principle exists, would any doubt 
be entertained that the right so exercised is the 
bulwark of constitutional liberty, and the only 
certain means of avoiding civil war. 

Prince Schwartzenberg, however, if we may 
judge from an article in his semi-official organ, 
thinks otherwise. With simple astonishment he 
inquires— 

Has Prussia considered that the trifling violation 
of formalities which the government of Hesse com- 
mitted in not presenting a budget to the chambers 
is not proportioned at all to the decidedly revolution- 
ary act of the refusal of the taxes? 


Yes, Prussia has considered the matter, and not 
thinking the violation of formalities quite so trifling, 
nor the refusal of the taxes so decidedly revolu- 
tionar’ she has ventured to express her disappro- 
bation of the course pursued by the elector, and 
her determination to admit of no interference on 


the part of the Austrian confederation. From this 
pledge she cannot now draw back. 

It is not necessary for us to express any convic- 
tion that Prussia has taken this decisive step from 
any love for liberty. We trust Prussia almost as 
little as Austria. But though we may believe 
Radovitz to be scarcely more honest than Schwart- 
zenberg, we believe him to be greatly wiser. The 
Elector of Hesse had seceded from the Prussian 
Union and joined the Austrian Confederation. The 
people of Hesse wished to adhere to the Union. 
By taking part with the Hessians in a case where 
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they are so evidently right, Prussia not only se- 
eures their affections, but is certain to gain the 
affections of all Germany. To so calm, so legal, 
So just a resistance to the most violent and lawless 
proceedings of a bad sovereign, it would be difficult 
to find a parallel in history. 

Citizens, judges, civil officers of every kind, 
nay, the very military themselves, remain firm in 
their opposition to Hassenpflug and his proclama- 
tions. Superior officers are falling ill by dozens, 
to avoid executing arbitrary commands. The 
elector was obliged to fish up from the depths of 
the pension-list a half-crazy old general, of the ill- 
omened name of Haynau, (a brother of the hero of 
Bankside,) before he could find any one foolish and 
wicked enough to do his bidding. The bulk of 
the military remain stanch and true, and the ordi- 
nary machinery of constitutional government goes 
on just as if the governor kad not thrown aside the 
constitution. Meanwhile,-Prussia has been shrewd 
enough to see the false movement of her old enemy, 
Austria, in giving countenance to a mad policy; 
and has seized the opportunity to strike a blow 
from which it will be long ere Austria will recover. 

It is said that Schwartzenberg has formed an 
alliance, offensive and defensive, with Saxony, 
Wiirtemberg, and Bavaria. With the sovereigns 
of these states no doubt he may have done so. It 
is the most natural thing for him to do; for those 
men, too, have broken their oaths and abolished 
their constitutions. But Prussia, by supporting 
the Hessians, as unquestionably has attached the 
people of these various countries to her cause ; and, 
if matters come to the worst, a people without a 
prince is like to prove a better ally than a prince 
without a people. We wish Austria joy of her 
confederacy, and strength to extend it. The 
rulers of Florence, Naples, Rome, and Parma, 
having in like manner renounced every oath they 
tuok, and forgotten every promise they once made, 
are also eager to accept of Austrian support and 
countenance in place of the allegiance of the people. 
For themselves, thus driven to their own resources, 
the people now boldly look to Piedmont, the old 
rival of Austria in the south, as the only Italian 
power in which they can trust; and Piedmont, 
under the rule of Arzeglio, may possibly at last 
prove worthy of their confidence. 

Thus is Prince Schwartzenberg undermining 
the throne of his voung emperor on every side. 
With ruined finances, an army filled with malcon- 
tents, and almost every province of the empire kept 
down by force alone, he rushes heedlessly into a 
erusade against constitutional liberty, while his 
every second word is an appeal to the ultra-demo- 
cratic constitution outraged by himself in 1849. 
What his present notions of constitutional liberty 
may be is of course rather difficult to divine ; but it 
may reasonably be suspected that he will not hesi- 
tate, on occasion, to take back as much as may 
suit him of what he has already given. In the 
mean time, in his claptrap state documents, he 
whines and whimpers like a flogged child, because 
no one will credit his empty phrases about a great 
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and free Germany, and the spirit of the age, and 
universal freedom, while at home he holds every 
province of the empire in a state of siege, prohibit- 
ing journals and imprisoning patriots, and abroad 
is ready to help every petty despot to set aside the 
laws which he had sworn to maintain. 





HOW FRANCE MIGHT HAVE REVENGED HERSELF 
ON ENGLAND. 


PART OF A LETTER FROM GEN. NAPIER. 


Tue affair of Syria ought to have given us a 
lesson. When the treaty was signed by the allied 

wers to reduce the power of Mehemet Ali, 
aoe was isolated and offended—the whole na- 
tion took fire, and was eager for war. Foreseeing, 
[I suppose, what would happen, they had a reserve 
squadron at Toulon, and when they recalled their 
fleet from the Levant I think they mustered twenty 
sail-of-the-line. During the operations in Syria 
we never had more than twelve. The Vanguard 
was commissioned on the 2d of April, 1840, and I 
think arrived off Alexandria in October ; the Rod- 
ney was commissioned on the 13th of May, and did 
not arrive till after Acre was taken: the Calcutta 
was commissioned on the 22d of August, 1840, and 
I think arrived at Marmorice at the ead of Novem- 
ber. The menaces of France frightened us, and 
on the Ist of October the Britannia and Howe were 
taken from the Port-Admirals, the Donegal was 
ordered from Lisbon, and I believe the Belleisle’s 
men were draughted to man them. But, notwith- 
standing all this, they did not arrive at Marmorice 
till the beginning of January, after the treaty was 
signed with Mehemet Ali. The Impregnable, an- 
other flag-ship, was commissioned on the 27th of 
October, and the Monarch on the 30th, and lay 
eight months waiting for men; so that while the 
operations were going on on the coast of Syria, 
we had only twelve sai]-of-the-line, and they under- 
manned, scattered from Alexandria to Scandaroon, 
two on the passage out and three fitting in Eng- 
land ; while France had twenty sail-of-the-line in 
Toulon watching events. What they had in other 
ports I do not know. 

In this state of things France had three courses 
before her—the first, to have raised the blockade 
of Alexandria, and brought out the Turco-Egyp- 
tian fleet of upwards of twenty sail, to have en- 
deavored to cut us up in detail, or at all events 
have driven us from off the coast, and then pro- 
ceeded to England or Ireland. This, I believe, 
was Admiral Talande’s plan. Their second course 
was more sure and more simple, viz., to give out 
at Paris that the Toulon fleet was ordered to Gib- 
raltar and Cherbourg, and was to sail on a fixed 
day. We should have got alarmed, and Sir Robert 
Stopford would have been unquestionably ordered 


home, or, he would have sailed the moment he got) 


information of the sailing of the French fleet. 
When the coast was clear, Méhemet Ali would 
have sent his fleet to the coast of Syria, and made 
peipeness of all the Turks, and thus France would 

ave outwitted the allies and gained her point, and 
without going to war. Why this was not done I 
don’t know. The third course was to have kept 
everything secret, ordered all her steamers to cul- 
lect on a given day at Cherbourg, and gone there 
themselves, taking care to have had steamers at 
Gibraltar to have towed them through the Gut. 
This would have given them at least five or six 





weeks the start of Stopford; and I will ask any 
unprejudiced man what could have prevented them 
from bringing over any number of troops and in- 
flicting on us a most severe chastisement. There 
would have been no breach of faith nor dishonor in 
this; France had a cause of war; the people were 
all anxious for it; Louis Philippe had not nerve 
for such a dash, and England was saved from dis- 
honor and disgrace. 

This was not the only event France was prepared 
for. She had assembled from foreign stations from 
twenty-five to thirty men-of-war (some of which 
were double-banked frigates) in the West Indies 
before we had the Jeast idea she had one there, and 
the order was only necessary to secure the whole 
of our West India islands. Fortunately we es- 
caped, and France Jost the finest opportunity she 
ever had of taking a full revenge on England for 
all the disasters she met with last war. 

One would have supposed such an escape would 
have been a lesson—not a bit of it. Sir Robert 
Peel gradually paid off the fleet, and when the 
Tahiti affair took place we had only one line-of- 
battle ship in the Mediterranean, and, by accident, 
the flag-ship at Spithead going to the Pacific. 
We got out of that scrape, and I believe the in- 
demnity to Mr. Pritchard is not paid to this day, 
Again, when France and Russia joined in the affair 
of Greece, and the French ambassador left this 
country, and the Russian was ready to leave it, we 
had not one full-manned ship in England. 

Napoleon said Cherbourg was an eye to see and 
an arm to strike. We had better take care, or 
some day it will strike with a vengeance. We 
have Russia on our left flank with a large fleet in 
the Baltic, and France with a harbor capable of 
holding a large fleet in our front, waiting only a 
railroad from Paris to make it complete. Should 
these two powers at any time fall out with us, I do 
not think they will pay much attention to Cobden’s 
Peace Congress. One wants to go to Constantino- 
ple, the other wants to go to the Rhine, and we 
want to prevent both; and when the pear is riper, 
Cobden’s preaching at Frankfort will not prevent 
them. 

I remain, Sir, your obedient servant, 

Merchistoun, Oct. 1. Cuaries Napier. 





From the Times, 19 Oct. 
AMERICA AND AFRICA. 


Tue last American project will take people 
somewhat by surprise. Tt is a speculation for car- 
rying negroes to Africa. The stream of enter- 
prise and civilization, after flowing since the crea- 
tion of the world from east to west, is now, we 
are told, on the full flood from west to east, wé 
San Francisco and Japan; and, amongst other 
vicissitudes of this remarkable period, we are now 
to behold the coast of Africa supplied with a black 
population from the American continent. Negroes 
are, hereafter, to rank with exports, not imports, 
and are to be ferried over the middle passage, so 
fatal to their race, in the pure interests of liberty 
and civilization. Supposing the project to be car- 
ried out, of which there appears every probability, 
three large steamers are to be built which will run 
between the ports of New York, Baltimore, and 
New Orleans successively to the free state of Li- 
beria, on the north-west coast of Africa, then and 
there to deposit what it is anticipated will be large 
and lively freights of emaucipated negroes. ‘The 
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exports of this article will reach, it is thought, to 
12,000 head per annum, and the government of 
President Roberts will profit by an increase of ser- 
viceable citizens to that amount. 

When we come to inquire into the motives 
which have suggested the shipment of these coals 
to Newcastle, we are speedily enlightened by the 
frank discussions of the transatlantic press. The 
commercial producis of Africa are large, valuable, 
and on the increase. A good deal is done in palm- 
oil ; ivory and coffee are always in demand, and 
dye-woods are freely consumed wherever cotton 
manufactures flourish. We are reminded, more- 
over, that it is highly desirable to introduce indus- 
try, morality and religion into the African conti- 
nent, and, finally, that the said free negroes can be 
spared from the United States without any incon- 
venience, but rather a contrary result. The reader 
will not be long in detecting the most significant of 
these arguments. As to the African trade, al- 
though a committee of our House of Peers recently 
declared the blacks to possess an ‘* eminently com- 
mercial’? genius, and although it is ingeniously 
hinted to the Americans, by the way of stimulus, 
that ‘Great Britain has hitherto enjoyed the 
monopoly”’ of this valuable advantage, yet we may 
safely conclude that the United States government 
would not subsidize a privileged line of steamers 
for the simple sake of developing the resources of 
Ashantee, or enabling New York to participate in 
the commerce of Liberia. Neither can the mis- 
sionary element be exactly looked upon as the 
mainspring of the enterprise, though the sincerity 
of Americans in this respect is not to be disparaged. 
The chief recommendation of the project consists, 
of course, not in what it will bring, but in what it 
will carry off. It will aid the states in getting rid 


of their free negroes, a class of the population 
somewhat less dangerous, indeed, and a good deal 


more amusing, than the Socialist forcats of Paris, 
but which nevertheless is suggestive of grave 
social embarrassments to the American govern- 
ment. 

Our brethren of the United States resolutely de- 
nounce any fusion of the Anglo-Saxon blood with 
that of the African. In Mexico the amalgamation 
between the Spanish and the Indian race has pro- 
ceeded rapidly. In Brazil the Africans and the 
Portuguese consort so kindly that the distinction 
between the two will soon be confined to extreme 
specimens of skin. But in North America nothing 
of this kind has occurred, and the resistance to any 
such tendencies takes a form which, though not a 
little extravagant, is perhaps not beyond the neces- 
sities of the occasion. There is, however, a cer- 
tain proportion of the negro population which is 
nominally free, and if these emancipated blacks 
are not to be absorbed into the mass of citizens 
what is to become of them? Are they to forma 
new state, like the Mormons or the gold-diggers' 
or a political party like the Irish in Canada, or an 
unenfranchised class like the Jews in Great Brit- 
aint ‘hese are questions not easily to be an- 
swered. In Carolina they settle the social posi- 
tion of a free black by locking him up, and taking 
care to keep him a prisoner, if he happens not to 
be a slave. But this is merely a local custom. In 
other parts of the Union the question is less easily 
solved, and, what is more, it promises to bring 
additional perplexities every day. 

In this country we write and talk a great deal 
about slavery, but the Americans declare that we 
are altogether without any comprehension of what 
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a negro has actually in him. A black upstart is 
described to be something of which all the white 
upstarts of the whole world convey no adequate 
idea. Nothing upon earth can equal the pretensions 
of a negro who has purchased his freedom, a long- 
tailed coat, and a watch-chain. No sergeant-major 
on a Sunday, no Romish convert in his new cow] 
and scapulary, is possessed of half the seif-impor- 
tance exhibited by these promenaders of Broadway. 
The smallest of them would think himself de- 
meaned by making Jenny Lind an offer, and the 
aggregate body advance assumptions which, as our 
Aimerican friends aver, no white flesh and blood 
ean ever put up with. We don't know, it is said, 
what “ nigger impudence”’ means till we see it, 
and it is really believed that the pretensions of this 
class of citizens had no inconsiderable weight in 
determining the stipulations of the compromise 
recently effected between abolitionists and slave- 
holders. 

In this predicament the Americans are invited 
to establish a steam communication between the 
Atlantic and African seaboards, which will have 
the effect, it is presumed, of transferring some 
12,000 free negroes every year from the land of 
their adoption to the land of their descent ; and 
which will incidentally supply the means of colo- 
nizing the African continent, increasing American 
commerce, and finally extinguishing the slave 
trade. We are not told, however, how these ar- 
rangements; are to be practically carried out. Is it 
quite certain that these amphibious citizens will be 
altogether willing to exchange the glories of New 
York for the dulness of Sierra Leone in such 
numbers as is expected? and, if not, is any gentle 
compulsion to be used’? Why, if they are so 
minded, do they not emigrate to Hayti at once? 
Again, on what footing are they to be received into 
the bosom of the Liberian Republic? Are they 
to swell the constituents of President Roberts, or 
are they to form new states along the coast? How 
are the Americans warranted in so confidently 
anticipating not only that “they will get rid 
of their own free negroes,"’ but that they will 
introduce morality, religion, and industry into the 
African continent! If their own deseriptions are 
true, few worse chosen pioneers of ‘ industry and 
morality’? could be found than these missionaries, 
of whom so much is expected, and there would 
certainly be nothing new in seeing emancipated 
blacks become the most tenacious of slaveholders. 

The government, however, of the United States 
is so smitten with the project that, in compliance 
with the recommendations of a naval committee 
of the house of representatives, the speculation will 
receive most substantial encouragement from the 
public treasury. Two thirds of the first cost of the 
ves \s are to be advanced to the new company, and 
8,0002. isto be paid them for each trip. Indeed, 
the terms are so favorable as to create some dissatis- 
faction in independent quarters, and it is argued 
that the African steamers, which are to touch at 
various islands on their way out, and to pick up 
mails and passengers at all ports between Cadiz 
and London on their way home, will be enabled 
by the advantage of their subsidies to undersell 
merchants trading on their own private accounts. 
Into this question we need not enter at present, the 
most interesting point of the project being this 
new, speedy, direct, and legitimate communication 
between the coast of Africa and those parts which 
have hitherto supplied a market for its iniquitous 
exports. That this, in itself, must tend to the 
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civilization of the population brought in contact 
with the traders is not to be doubted, but whether 
the states to be established by the free blacks will 
form exactly such institutions as are predicted is a 
question much less clear. Our own little colonies 
in these regions scarcely justify any great confi- 
dence, though it must be admitted that the true 
‘* free negro’’ of the United States is a very different 
being from the poor, helpless heathen ag delivered 
out of the slave-ship or barracoon. We can only 
wish success to this or any other scheme which may 
rid us of our inextricable obligations on that pesti- 
lent coast. 


From the Manchester Guardian. 
BRITISH RELATIONS WITH BRAZIL. 


We have been waiting with some anxiety for 
further advices from Rio Janeiro, in reference to 
the proceedings of the British squadron on the 
Brazilian coast, of which some imperfect accounts 





veteran army will render him a most formidable 
opponent; and the Brazilian government will need 
all the friendly influences which it can command. 
It is also satisfactory to find that a portion of the 
Brazilian press powerfully advocates a thorough 
suppression of the traffic. 





CORRESPONDENCE. 


Orrice or THE Livina AGE, ; 
19 Nov. 1850. 

Dear Reapers,—It is a good while since I have put 
into the mail-bag, which is every week sent to you 
from this office, a private note of my own. For this a 
great many reasons might be assigned; such asa jour- 
ney to Washington, a month at the sea-side, and the 
hard labor of making up for the time lost in any ab- 
sence, however short, from the table which every mail 
fills, and every steamer overloads. But none of these 
reasons would be good, because, as you—or some of 


have appeared in American newspapers, received | Y°U—are the best and dearest friends I have, you 


by the Europa. 
packet, with dates a few days later than those re- 
ceived through the United States, has landed her 
bags at Bantry, not having been able to make Fal- 
mouth, on account of the continued easterly winds ; 
and we learn from a mercantile letter received in 
this town, that the capture and destruction of sev- 
eral vessels engaged, or believed to be engaged, in 
the slave trade, is fully confirmed, and is stated to 
have taken place in pursuance of instructions from 
the British government to the admiral on the Bra- 
zilian station, to seize and destroy all vessels which 
he finds to be engaged in or fitted for the slave 
trade, wherever they may be found, whether at 
sea, or in any of the Brazilian ports. These al- 
leged instructions, and the captures supposed to 
have been made under them, have inspired the 
Portuguese party in Brazil, by which the slave 
trade is almost exclusively carried on, with min- 
gled rage and consternation, as they must necessa- 
rily find great difficulty in sending their vessels to 
sea. There is some reason to believe that the 
native Brazilians, and perhaps the government also, 
do not fully participate in these feelings. It has, 
indeed, been suggested that the government, roused 
at length to a sense of the danger incurred by a 
continuance of the traffie in slaves, but afraid to 
adopt any stringent measures for enforcing the 
law against it, has a seeret understanding on the 
subject with the English government—that, what- 
ever protests may be made against the acts of the 
English cruisers for the sake of saving appear- 
ances, no hostile or retaliatory measures will be 
adopted ; and that, if the trade can be entirely sup- 
pressed by the intervention of the British squadron, 
the Brazilian government will be thereby relieved 
from a great difficulty. Undoubtedly, since the 
capture of the vessels, and the destruction of the 
fort of Paranaguay by the Cormorant, more vigor- 
ous efforts to check the trade have been made by 
the authorities than at any former period ; and a 
number of newly-imported negroes, who had been 
brought from Bahia to Rio in a coasting vessel, 
had been seized by the police, and the parties who 
had brought them had been imprisoned. Indeed, 
the Brazilian government has at the present time 
very powerful motives for cultivating a good under- 
standing with England. There is very little doubt 
that, as soon as peace is fully reéstablished between 
France and Buenos Ayres, the dictator, Rosas, will 
declare war against Brazil, to which his large and 
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We now find that the Petre} | Would have been glad to hear that I had enjoyed the 


pleasure of seeing and talking to the kind, true, sim- 
ple-hearted, strong-minded, indomitable man, whose 
election to the Presidency at such a critical period I 
had longed for and rejoiced in. (Now, alas! the 
brave, good old General Taylor is taken away from o 
people who were only beginning to know his value. 
His own party was unworthy of him, and is deserv- 
edly punished, by adverse elections, for the great 
mistake it made, after and before his choice by the 
people, in giving itself up to the guidance of selfish, 
compromising politicians, instead of marching along 
the straight and safe path which his unerring sagacity 
pointed out to Congress—which Webster approved of, 
and in which they would have been followed by a 
majority of the south, and nine tenths of the north.) 
You would have been glad that, by means of a 
daily parcel from Boston, I was able to carry on, 
without intermission, my daily labor, while enjoying 
the breezes and waves of the Atlantic for a happy 
month, making me better able, so far as health goes, 
to dig for you than I have ever been before, to say 
nothing of the pleasure derived from the process, and 
my fellow-patients. And you would have enjoyed 
with me the pleasure of hearing and seeing that noble 
woman, Miss Jenny Lind, whose character is so ad- 
mirable that it makes one better to know it. Perhaps 
one of the reasons why the correspondence has been 
neglected was, that, having no great matter to say, [ 
do not like to come forward with the editorial Wr, 
unless there is something to justify what Sir Walter 
calls ‘* the big bow-wow style.’? So I beg you to let 
me choose the other evil, and write a private letter te 
each of you in my own person. If, instead ef Dear 
Readers in general, it be understood that these 
letters are addressed to you, dear Mr. D , or to 
your daughter, or sister, or one of your sons,—or, to 
you, dear Madam, to whom I have been indebted so 





| often for a good story or beautiful verses,—I shall be 


glad to resume them, and put into the same envelope 
answers to such questions as are from time to time 
asked by other parties. 

Several people, some of them anonymous ladies, 
have asked whether assistance was needed in reading 
and selecting matter for the Living Age. Some have 
asked who is now the Editor. And some remarks 
have been made as to the lower price at which some 
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other periodicals are sold. Advice will always be 
gladly received, but regular assistance cannot be made 
effectual. There has never been any change in the 
editorship, nor is it intended that there shall be, un- 
til my labors are all ended. There are some very 
good periodicals which publish two volumes a year for 
three dcllars; this is very cheap, but not cheaper than 
Sour volumes for siz dollars. Compare the contents, 
note the quantity and vcriety of matter, which every 
week you receive in the Living Age. The quantity is 
equal to half a number of the Edinburgh Review. 
The variety embraces all the periodicals. Here you 
will find in full the solid dissertation of the quarterly 
review, and the light matter of the monthly maga- 
zine, or weekly journal. Neither our plan nor price 
will be changed, and we have every reason to believe 
that our readers are satisfied, and will continue to 
adhere to us. 

I do not like the following notice, about the Great 
Exhibition next year, which is cut froma London pa- 
per. Price is an essential element in any manufac- 
ture. An article may be produced in England, of 
such high finish as to be entirely superior to anything 
made by Americans, and yet be entirely useless, 
because the cost would be too great. What practical 
benefit will be produced by showing an article, and 
not making the price known? However, our Yankee 
folk will manage that in some other way :— 


Numerous inquiries have been addressed to us with | 
respect to the regulations of the commissioners on the 
subject of the sale of articles during the period of the 
Exhibition at the building in Hyde Park. It cannot 
be too generally known, that, in order to carry out 
this great project in its integrity, it has been con- 
sidered absolutely necessary to prohibit the sale of 


any articles whatever, with the exception of the 
authorized catalogues and light and moderate refresh- 
ments. With respect to the latter class of articles, 
the regulations under which persons will be invited to 
tender for the privilege of supplying them will shortly 
be made public. The conditions with respect to the 
printing and publishing of the catalogues we have 
already published, and it is unnecessary to do more 
than to state that the commissioners intend to secure 
to the public a correct catalogue, consisting of 320 
pages of double foolscap, printed in double columns 
at the low price of one shilling. 

It would, of course, be completely inconsistent with 
the character of the undertaking, to allow any of the 
goods exhibited to be sold in the building; and in 
order to prevent, as far as possible, any inducements 
to visitors to purchase, the commissioners have de- 
cided that no prices whatever shall be affixed to any 
of the articles exhibited. It will be necessary, how- 
ever, for intending exhibitors to bear in mind, that as 
the cost at which articles can be produced may in 
some cases enter into the question of the distribution 
of the rewards, and as the commissioners, or persons 
entrusted with their adjudication, may have to make 
inquiries, and possibly to take evidence on the subject, 
it will be advisable, in those cases in which the exhib- 
itor considers the merit of the article to consist in its 
cheapness, to state its price in the invoice sent to the 
Exhibition. But the price, although it may enter 
into the consideration of the merits of the article, will 
not be allowed to be affixed to it during the Exhibi- 
tion. In cases where exhibitors are allowed to have 
servants of their own to preserve and keep in order 
the articles exhibited, or to explain them to visitors, 
such persons will be strictly forbidden to invite 
visitors to purchase the goods of their employers; and 
any violation of this rule will be followed by the ex- 
clusion of the offender from the building. 
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Enclosed is an extract from the N. Y. Evening 
Post, which will please you all. 


Jenny Linp amona Tax Buixp.—On Tuesday the 
Queen of Song made a visit to the Asylum for the 
Blind on Ninth Avenue. All notice of her intended 
visit had been carefully kept from the inmates of the 
institution, none of whom, not even the superintend- 
ent, Mr, Chamberlain, being aware of her purpose 
till she was presented to him by Mr. John Jay, who, 
with his family and one or two friends, attended her. 
This secrecy had been observed lest Miss Lind’s 
desire to give the pupils a substantial pleasure, should 
be frustrated by a crowd of visitors, whom the knowl- 
edge of her purpose would attract to the place, and 
who had other opportunities of hearing her sing to 
better advantage. 

The party arrived at the Asylum about half-past 
twelve, and, upon her expressing a willingness to sing 
to the pupils a few of her songs, Mr. Chamberlain 
directed the bell to be rung. In about five minutes 
the party was asked into the chapel, where we found 
the school assembled, all ignorant as yet of the pur- 
pose of this unusnal summons. There were about 
one hundred and thirty of these unfortunates, whose 
eyes, 
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and who strove in vain to gratify the intense curiosity 
under which their restlessness and intent expressions 
showed they were laboring. 

When Mr. Chamberlain announced to them the 
generous compliment which Miss Lind was about 
paying them, there was a general expression of sur- 
prise and delight. Her fame had obviously preceded 
her into this abode of darkness, and every one of its 
stricken inmates seemed to promo the privilege 
that was in store for them, and the wide distinction 
of her to whom they owed it. 

After laying aside her hat and gloves, Miss Lind 
then proceeded to the piano, and commenced one of 
her most choice melodies, the name of whigh does not 
occur to us. At first, all other emotions among the 
pupils seemed to be swallowed up in surprise, from 
which they did not recover fully even in the second 
piece. They seemed to be painfully intent upon 
every note that fell from her lips, betraying, in the 
play of their features and changes of color, their sus- 
ceptibility to the variable effects of the music. 

The third piece she sang was the Song of the Bird- 
ling. By this time the pupils began to realize what 
had happened, and to understand that the famous 
Jenny Lind had come, and was actually singing to 
them. They now gave themselves up wholly to the 
pleasure of the music, and when they listened to the 
vocal feats which have made the Bird Song so popu- 
lar, they seemed worried that they had no way of 
adequately expressing their delight. They could not 
exchange with each other looks of admiration, and 
they had never learned how other audiences are ac- 
customed ‘‘to wreak their feelings upon expression ’’ 
in the concert room. It was curious to watch the 
smile of pleasure creep over their faces, and give 
place betimes to a stern or sad expression, accord- 
ing to their relative susceptibilities, all strongly con- 
trasted with the comparatively passive features of 
those who have all their senses perfect to share the 
labor of observation and the pleasure of enjoyment. 
When Miss Lind arose from the piano, the pupils no 
longer attempted to restrain their expressions of de- 
light, but spoke to each other about her singing with 
as much enthusiasm as if they had just awakened to 
the pleasures of a new sense. 

We then were invited to walk through the institu- 
tion, and it was gratifying to perceive that, though 
our visit had not been anticipated, the most perfect 
neatness and order seemed to pervade the establish- 
ment. The pupils thronged about Miss Lind where- 
ever she moved, and were perfectly happy when she 


Bereft of light, their seeing had forgot, 
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tuok them, as she did a great many, by the hand, and 
addressed them. All who were presented to her testi- 
fied, in their quaint and artless ways, the d t 
sensibility and gratitude for her attention. One little 
girl, of about sixteen, to whom our eyes had been 
attracted during the singing, by her absorbed and 
delighted expression of countenance, and by a partic- 
ularly small pair of hands, which she held quietly in 
her lap, urged her way modestly through the crowd of 
her companions, and said, jokingly, that she wanted 
to see Jenny Lind. Miss Lind took hold of her deli- 
cate little hand, and said, ‘* Poor thing, I wish you 
could see the sky.’’—‘‘Oh!’’ said the little girl 
promptly, ‘*I shall see that in heaven, and I shall see 
you there, too.”’—** But,”’ said Miss Lind, ‘‘ you may 
have a much higher place there than [.’’ The ready 
response, though confused and rather inarticulate, of 
the little girl, imported that none but angels would 
occupy higher seats in heaven than Miss Lind. To 
another pupil who approached, she said, placing her 
hands upon her shoulders, ‘‘ Are you entirely blind? ’’ 
« Yes,’’ was the reply. ‘‘ Cannot you see at all? can- 
not you see me?’’ ‘* No,’ said the girl; ‘* but hear- 
ing is the greater blessing now.”’ 

In reply to some inquiries about musical culture in 
the institution, Mr. Chamberlain informed us that 
vocal and instrumental music were taught quite ex- 
tensively. The piano and the organ, and a variety of 
wind instruments were used by the pupils of one or 
both sexes, a fine band had been organized, and a 


to confer with you upon the details of our undertak- 
ing, and you must have been struck—as everybody has 
been who has had the benefit of his advice upon 
political points—with the practical mode with which 
he treated the minutest details; proving that, to a 
great mind, nothing is little, from the knowledge 
that, in the moral and intellectual as in the physical 
world, the smallest point is only a link in that chain, 
and holds its appointed place in that great whole 
which is governed by the Divine wisdom. (Cheers.) 

The constitution of Sir Robert Peel’s mind was pe- 
culiarly that of a statesman, and of an English 
statesman. (Loud cheers.) He was liberal from 
feeling, but conservative upon principle. (Renewed 
cheering.) Whilst his impulse drove him to foster 
progress, his sagacious mind and great experience 
showed him how easily the whole machinery of a state 
and of society is deranged—(hear, hear)—and how 
important, but how difficult also, it is to direct its 
further development in accordance with its fundamen- 
tal principles, like organic growth in nature. (Hear, 
hear.) It was peculiar to him that in great things as 
in small, all the difficulties and objections occurred to 
him first. (Hear, hear.) He would anxiously con- 
sider them, pause, and warn against rash resolutioas, 
but having convinced himself, after long and careful 
investigation, that a step was not only right to be 
taken, but of the necessity and duty to take it—(hear, 
hear)—all his caution and apparent timidity changed 
into courage and power of action, and, at the same 





number of the graduates were employed as organists 
in churches. He then invited two of the young ladies 
to perform gn the piano and to sing. No young 
débutante was ever more delighted at receiving an 
invitation to sing in the presence of royalty, than were 
these poor things at the opportunity of performing 
before Jenny Lind, and it is but just to them to say 
that their execution was very creditable. 

The pleasure which her visit conferred upon the 
school was so great, that Miss Lind intimated a dis- 
position to visit them again if she could possibly find 
the time. She left about two o’clock, having given, 
in the course of a single hour, to these stricken suffer- 
ers, as Mr, Chamberlain very gracefully remarked to 
them at the close of the singing, ‘‘ a gratification, the 
like of which they had never enjoyed before, and in all 
probability would never enjoy again.’’ 

We have seen Miss Lind on many occasions, when 
she was receiving the rapturous applause of thousands, 
but we never saw her appear to such advantage as 
when she stood the cynosure of this throng of blind 
children, upon whom she was dispensing with infinite 
grace her tenderness and sympathy. 


This extract from a speech made by Prince Albert 
at York, is very creditable to him, and shows that he 
is fit fur better things than contriving ugly hats for 
soldiers, about which Punch laughed at him some 


years ago. 


There is but one alloy to my feelings ot satisfaction 
and pleasure in seeing you here assembled again; and 
that is the painful remembrance that one is missing 
from amongst us—(loud cries of ‘‘ hear, hear, hear ’’) 
—who felt so warm an interest in our scheme, and took 
8¢ active a part in promoting its success; the last act 
of whose public life was attending at the Royal Com- 
mission—the admiration for whose talents and char- 
acter, and the gratitude for whose devotion to the 
queen, and private friendship towards myself, I feel 
a consolation in having this public opportunity to 
express. (Hear, hear.) Only at our last meeting 
we were still admiring his eloquence, and the earnest- 
ness with which he appealed to you to uphold by your 
exertions and personal sacrifices what was to him the 
highest object, the honor of his country; he met you 
the following day, together with other commissioners, 


time, readiness to make any personal sacrifice which 
its execution might demand. Gentlemen, if he has 
had so great an influence over this country, it was 
from the nation recognizing in his qualities the true 
type of the English character, which is essentially 
practical. 
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The Farmer’s Guide, by Henry Steruens, No. 8, con- 
tains the first part of Prof. Norton’s American Notes, 
adapting the directions of the author to the state of agri- 
~~ in this country. New York: Leonard, Scott 
& Co. 


Boydell’s Illustrations of Shakspeare, No. 34, contain- 
ing two irresistibly comic representations of Falstaff, 
illustrative of scenes in the “ Merry Wives of Windsor,” 
is published by W. Spooner. 


Stanford & Swords have published a reprint of Keble’s 
Poems, or Lyra Innocentium, redolent with sweet and 
tender poetry and Puseyitish theology. 


Petticoat Government, by Mrs. Trollope. New York : 
Harper & Brothers. This novel treats of a subject with 
which we do not happen to be familiar. The name of the 
author, although by no means revered on this side of the 
Atlantic, will secure for the volume a considerable number 
of readers. From the lady’s reputation it may be deemed 
that she is good authority as an instructor in the art of 
which she treats.— Com. Adv. 


A California Publication.—We have received, in 
pamphlet form, a sermon preached in the First Congre- 
gational Church at San Francisco, on the death of Presi- 
dent Taylor, by the Rev.T. Dwicut Hunt. The pamphlet 
is well printed, the type somewhat large, but good. It 
contains twenty pages, and is sold for ffty cents. It is 
— by Sull, Connor & Co., San Francisco.—Com. 
Adv. 


The Country Year Book, by Witt1am Howrrt, is one 
of the most characteristic and charming productions of 
the author, in the style of the ‘‘ Book of the Seasons,” but 
avoiding the ground already gone over in that beautiful 
illustration of rural life. Harper & Brothers. 12mo. pp. 
423. 

Milton’s Paradise Lost, edited by Rev. James Roserr 
Boyp, is a convenient and elegant edition. with illustra- 
tions from Martin’s designs, and notes by the editor, with 
selections from the critical remarks of Addison, Newton 
Todd, Brydges, Stebbings, and the current periodical 
literature. Baker & Scribner. 12mo. pp. 512. 
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From the Commercial Advertiser. 
The Works of John Adams, second President of the 
otes 
Wy his Grandson, CHARLes 
olume II. 


United States: with a Life of the Author, 
and Illustrations, 
Francis Apams. 


Though called the second, this is the first volume in 
order of publication, of a series long looked for, and that 
will embrace the diary of President John Adams ; private 
letters on public subjects from 1774 to 1801; works upon 

vernment ; political papers, including controversial pub- 

ications of the Revolution ; messages and public TS ; 
rivate letters from 1756 to 1826; John Adams’ life, by 
ohn Quincy Adams, continued ty C. F. Adams; an 
original unpublished letters of Franklin, Jefferson, Jay, 
Izard, the Lees, Laurens, Gerry, Dana, and other patriots 
of the Revolution. It is rae! ae to say that the publi- 
cation will be one of unsurpassed value and interest, not 
to Americans only, but toall enlightened nations, for it will 
necessarily involve many important particulars respect- 
ing the internal features of our republican institutions. 
his volume comprises the diary, with additions from 
an autobiography, notes of debates in the Continental 
Congress in 1775 and °76, and the autobiography. In an 
appendix we have notes of counsel’s arguments in two 
important trials, and the original draught of the declara- 
tion of rights and grievances mace by the Congress of 
1774. One gratifying feature of the work is, that the 
diary is given complete, as written by its author, with 
but trifling exceptions, not germain to its general tenor— 
a far more satisfactory arrangement to the reader than the 
most judicious selection would have been. Indeed, this 
constitutes its great value. We want to know all the 
sentiments of a man living among and participating in 
the events that immediately maven Be the stirring times 
of the Revolution, and not those alone which his friends 
deem it expedient to publish. It is only to be regretted 
that, with respect to the more stirring and interesting 
events of the Revolution itself, the record is less complete 
than in other parts—a natural and almost inevitable con- 
sequence of the engrossing activity with which the writer 
—_ vated in those movements. This will the public 
earn from this diary—that there are other heroes and 
patriots, and other heroic deeds, than fearless warriors 
and the life-perilling courage of the battle-field. 

We think it may be safely averred that in the present 
day the many who voluntarily renounced personal, do 
mestic, and social blessings, in “those days that tried 
men’s souls’—the deeds of moral heroism and self-sac- 
rifice—are too much overlooked. Facts in this diary 
will serve to heighten our appreciation of those sacrifices, 
and lead, if not the present, yet futute generations to do 
justice to the men who Joved their country even to the 
severing of their dearest ties; and who suffered, and bled, 
too, at every affection of the heart, in token and evidence 
of their patriotism. And facts in this diary prove also 
that, with reference to places under government, there 
were men who resolutely refused all offers of such emol- 
ument, among whom was John Adams, because they de- 
sired to he free from any sort of obligation to the govern- 
ment, and be able to act with disinterestedness and 
independence in the great controversy on behalf of their 
country, which they foresaw was approaching. All honor 
to the memory of such patriots. 

Of course this volume affords curious particulars on 
many less important matters than affairs of state. It 
presents many amusing pictures of domestic life, and of 
customs widely differing from those of the present day ; 
while historically it extends from the time of Mr. Adams’ 
graduating at Harvard to his first departure to Europe, as 
envoy of the American government. From the known 
fact that the author preserved notes of almost every event 
in which he was interested, this and the succeeding vol- 
umes cannot fail to be of great value as a text-book of 

ersonal and political facts and national history. We 
indulge the hope that the succeeding volumes will be is- 
sued as speedily as due care in their compilation will 
admit. We deem the pecuniary success of the publication 
as beyond doubt, for what man, desiring to he well in- 
formed on the eventful period to which they relate, would 
not deny himself of almost any luxury or comfort, rather 
than fail to possess them? The mechanical execution 
does the publishers the highest credit. 
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Memoirs of the Life and Writings of Dr. Chal- 
mers. Rev. Wa. Hanna, LL.D. New 
York. Harper & Brothers. 


Many readers, all, indeed, who have read the first 
volume of the memoirs, have been impatiently looking for 
the second, which is now issued. Tt cominences with 
Dr. Chalmers’ removal to Glasgow, where both his inte]- 
lectual and religious character may be said to have com- 
menced their fuller development. In our judgment this 
volume is even more interesting than its predecessor, full 
of characteristic incident as was that record of his earlier 
years. The conscientious solicitude, mingled with pru- 
dent forethought, with which he entered upon his en- 
larged sphere of labor; the firm stand taken by him 
against everything tending to secularize the minister of 
the Gospel; his strong resolves, blended with his per- 
sonal and pastoral suavity and accessibility, and, in some 
individual instances, his almost romantic tenderness of 
attachment to those who were the fruit of his ministry ; 
his gradual systematizing of all his labors ; and his affec- 
tionate concern for his former parishioners—these all 
crowd themselves upon the attention of the reader at the 
very commencement of the volume, and give promise of 
that intellectual greatness which now began to attain its 
true altitude, and supply the key to that affectionate 
esteem and wide popularity with which he was increas- 
ingly regarded during his useful and active life. 

e follow him with increasing interest through his 
ministerial service in Glasgow to his election to the pro- 
fessorship of moral philosophy in the University of St. 
Andrews, offered to him unsolicited and on such liberal 
terms as toa man of Dr. Chalmers’ independence of mind 
must have been exceedingly agreeable ; then through a 
series of most delightful correspondence with his rela- 
tives, and finally into his installation into his new office. 
A copious appendix supplies much interesting matter 
that could not well be incorporated with thetext, Alto- 
gether, a volume of most absorbing interest, us every in- 
telligent reader will say at the close of its perusal. 


The Country Year-Book ; or the Field, the Forest, 
and the Fireside. By Wma. Howitr. New 
York. Harper & Brothers. 


Whatever Howitt writes on such atheme cannot fai! 
to charm the intelligent reader, who has any taste for 
rural scenery and its concomitants. No writer, unless it 
be Jessie, the naturalist, has so quick a perception for 
the minutia that add so greatly to the interest of a ram- 
ble in the country, or more vividly places them before the 
reader. The present volume is d signed to be a compan- 
ion to the “Book of the Season.” Incidents are de- 
scribed and legends narrated in acon amore style that 
rivets the reader’s attention and makes him long to tread 
the verdant dells of the country and mingle and commune 
with the unsophisticated tention in the rural villages on 
the outskirts of vast domains and baronial residences, 
We should like a volume on American rural life from the 
same pen. 

Genevieve ; or the Ilistory of a Servant Girl. By 
A. Lamartive. New York. Harper & Broth- 
ers. 

A very neat edition of this popular production, elegantly 
translated from the French by A. R. Scoble. 


Mistory of Propellers and Steam Navigation. 
With Biographical Sketches of the early Invent- 
ors. By R. Macrartane. New York. G. P. 
Putnam. 

A volume containing much information upon a subject 
which will always interest, although so‘ much has been 
written upon it. One of the author's objects in preparing 
this history of inventions for propelling vessels by steam 
is eminently commendable. As a civil engineer he has 
had opportunities of observing how ofien indifferent re- 
inventions have been brought out, solely because the 

rties were not aware that the same things had already 
een tried, and had failed. This volume, which is illus: 
trated by numerous diagrams and drawings, will save 
many an inventor much mortification and waste of time. 

Upon the history of steam navigation, Mr. Macfarlane 

gives also additional light. 
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